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CHAPTER I 


the threat 


Stan Hickey opened the door of the dressing-room 
and stood framed in the openmg. His athletic limbs 
and body were well concealed in his speedway ri g 
clothes. His helmet dangled from the chin-strap he 
in his left hand, so that under the dressing-room 

lights his mop of unruly dark hair clung e a 
torted shadow to his lean brown face. The eyes hg - 
ing that face were grey, set well apart, and at the 

moment very serious. 

‘Any of you chaps seen the Skipper, e as e • 
The men clustered around Johnny Bush looked up 

at the question. They were all young, kee ^ ed ^J 
until Hickey spoke they were smiling. Johnny Bu 
never failed to have a fresh story to tell for a home 
SO eed meet, and Johnny’s stories invariably produced 
^ -Uq on the faces of his listeners. They were that 

lind of stories, and Johnny was a bom humorist, who 

*_icrndVite.r in almost everything 
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that happened around him. But even Johnny's per¬ 
manent smile slipped a little when he glanced around 
and saw the expression on Stan Hickey's face. 

‘No/ he said. ‘We thought he was with you.' 

Stan Hickey came inside and closed the door. 

‘Well, he must be somewhere around/ said Ginger 
Tait, pushing his cloudy head of bright red hair into 
a jersey quartered with the Rose Hill colours. ‘Maybe 
he's with Gus.' 

Ginger was nineteen, and was already riding in the 
crack Rose Hill first team. He had been a reserve for 
the second team of Rose Hill speedway riders at the 
early age of seventeen and a half, and had won rec¬ 
ognition by the leading sports writers when he rode 
a magnificent race to beat Lou Thome, the Australian 
champion, in an inter-county speedway trial. 

‘I've just left Gus's office,' said Hickey, shaking his 
head. 

‘All right, so you can't find the Skipper,' said Bill 
Stringer, running a hand over his crisp blond hair. 

‘Don't make a mystery of it, Stan. The Skipper hasn't 
disappeared.' 

‘I'm not so sure.' 

Stan Hickey's remark brought the others facing 
round again. This time there was not much of Johnny 
Bush s smile left. Jim Duggan, the Rose Hill captain, 
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was the club's ace rider. For two seasons he had been 
the darling of the sporting journalists who were on 
the look-out for bright colourful copy. The two¬ 
wheeled demon/ one had dubbed him. Not to be 
outdone, another had accorded Jim Duggan a sports 
crown. ‘King of the Cinders' was the title given in 
a two-page spread in a popular weekly magazine. 

Jim was twenty-three and unspoiled by his speed¬ 
way fame. He had received tempting offers from 
a number of wealthy clubs anxious to procure riding 
aces who drew the enthusiasm and loyalty of the 
thousands of spectators who patronised the men of 
speed. But there had never been any question of his 
remaining with the Rose Hill club, that had, in the 
space of one season, become a serious challenger in 
popularity with the best-known clubs in the national 
leagues. A bunch of hard-riding enthusiasts, young in 
years, little more than boys some of them, giving the 
sport everything they had, living only for those 
furious moments of breath-taking challenge when 
they nosed in front of a competitor and threw the 
cinders of their passing across his front wheel—the 
Rose Hill dirt-track riders, captained by big-hearted 
Jim Duggan, had captured the national imagination. 

The British sporting enthusiasts, no matter which 
sport they favour, love nothing better than to see the 
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little fellow, unknown, unfavoured, win through to 
championship honours by sheer skill and tenacity. 
The Rose Hill riders, managed by shrewd Gus Bow¬ 
man and skippered by dauntless Jim Duggan, had 
done just that. In an open competition in which they 
had defeated all comers they had made big headlines 
in the sporting Press. That was the competition in 
which Ginger Tait had proved the team's David and 
beaten the genial Australian Goliath, Lou Thorne. 
Ginger had refused a most tempting offer from the 
Australian to return with him Down Under and join 
a crack New South Wales team. 

In this triumph every man had played his part to 
the limit of his hard-riding capacity. Yet one man had 
been more responsible than the others, and this fact 
was fairly acknowledged. Jim Duggan had been the 
team's key man. When necessary he had ridden double 
heats. His grit and amazing prowess had on occasion 

turned a threatening tide of challenge into narrowly 
won victory. 

More than any other single individual he had earned 
the encouraging cry of the thousands who thronged 

the Rose Hill club's arena—‘ Ro—Ro—Roses! Come 
on the Roses!' 

What do you mean, Stan, you're not so sure?' 

There was silence in the dressing-room as Steve 
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Lawson spoke what was in the minds of all. Steve 
wasn’t dressed for riding. He had taken a bad tumble 
a few weeks before when his machine developed en¬ 
gine trouble. He had crashed and rolled clear as his 
motor-cycle burst into flames. To look at him under 
the rain of white light in the dressing-room no one 
would imagine he had passed through such a gruelling 
and dangerous experience. He still walked with a slight 
limp, but was waiting impatiently for the day when 
the doctor would pass him as fit to ride again. On 
nights when the team gave battle he turned up as 
though by force of habit, unable to keep away. 

Stan Hickey gave the speaker a quick glance. He 
noted the slight flush colouring Steve’s face, and 
knew why. There had been whispered discussion m 
the dressing-room from time to time about a misun¬ 
derstanding between Jim and Steve. The subject had 


been Jim’s pretty sister, Moira. 

No one knew quite how the misunderstanding had 

started, but for some days past relations between the 

team’s captain and the convalescing rider had been 

obviously strained, and once Jim Duggan had been 

heard lifting his voice in a threat. 

‘Keep away from Moira or I’ll do something about 


it, Lawson!' .. 

For a couple of days after that, when the rider. 
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turned up for practice spins and training work-outs in 
the gym, the atmosphere had been one of strain, but 

the tension had eased. 

Now, mysteriously, it crept back, and other glances 
stole to the flushed face of the last speaker. Ginger 
Tait made considerable to-do settling intoliis leathers 
and making sure the embroidered silver rose, the 
club's badge, was in the exact centre of his chest. 
Johnny Bush discovered hurriedly that his left boot 
required re-fixing. 

‘I mean,' said Stan Hickey, ‘I don't think Jim will 
be riding against Broad Vale to-night.' 

All motion stopped at these fresh words. The men 
who had been gathered around Johnny Bush when 
Stan Hickey entered the room stood motionless as 
statues, staring at him with disbelief in their faces. 

‘Jim not riding!' Steve Lawson's dismay was for 
all to hear. ‘But the Roses can't win without him, and 
you all know what this match to-night means.' 

‘Stan,' Johnny Bush moved forward and caught 
hold of Hickey's arm, ‘you haven't told us all, have 
you? What is it you've left out?' 

Stan Hickey looked uncomfortable. 

‘Well/ he said hesitantly, ‘I had a word with Tiny 
Murik " on the gate. He said someone brought a note 
for jun.' lie hesitated again. ‘Tiny said he took him 
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the note, he read it, and walked off. Jim hasn't been 
seen since.' 

‘Who brought the note?' 

‘Some chappie who drew up in a black saloon 
car. Tiny doesn't know who he is. So far as he can 
tell, he's never set eyes on him before to-night. But 
Tiny wasn't impressed by his looks. Says he was a 

spiv type.' 

This information left them nonplussed. They looked 
at each other in silent bewilderment. It was Steve 

Lawson who gave voice to their doubts. 

‘Are you trying to tell us, Stan, he said, that you 

believe Jim has walked out on us?' 

Stan Hickey scrubbed his jaw with a hard hand. 

‘I wouldn't put it like that, Steve,' he said. 

‘Well, then, how would you put it, eh?' 

The words were a challenge. Stan Hickey looked 

even more uncomfortable. 

‘I can't explain it, chaps,' he said miserably, ‘but 

I>ve a notion Jim's in trouble.' He shot a swift glance 

in the direction of Steve Lawson. ‘I was wondering, 

Steve, whether you could throw any light on it. 

‘How do you mean?' 

The flush had died from Lawson's face. He stood 
facing Stan Hickey, his fists knotted at his sides. 
‘You had some words with him. Could you have-—' 
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Stan Hickey gestured with his left hand. This isn't 
easy for me, Steve/ he said. ‘What I'm trying to say 
is—' 

‘What you're trying to say is, was the reason for my 
row with Jim anything that might explain his walk-out 
to-night. That it?' 

Again the challenging tones rang in Lawson's voice. 
He sounded angry. One or two of the others shifted 
their feet and looked around as though they wished 
themselves elsewhere. 

‘Roughly, yes,' said Hickey, standing up to the 
challenge. 

‘Well, the answer is no,' snapped Lawson. ‘You all 
know Jim and I had words. I believe most of you 

know the reason was Moira. Well, I'll tell you now, 
chaps—' 

But whatever Steve Lawsoh was about to confide 

to his team mates was kept a secret. At that moment 

there was a tap on the door and Tiny Murdoch's bald 
head looked in. 

‘Miss Duggan's wanting to speak to Mr. Lawson,' 
he announced. ‘She looks a bit upset, I must say.' 

Steve Lawson glanced around the room, meeting 
the quizzical stares of the others. 

Thanks, Tiny/ he said. ‘Til come right away.' 

He limped across the floor and went out. He was 
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gone nearly twenty minutes. When he came back he 
went straight to Jim Duggan’s locker and began get- 

ting out his riding kit. . 

‘What the dickens are you doing, Steve? Johnny 

Bush asked. ‘Don’t tell me Moira wants Jim’s 
things.’ 

Steve grinned tightly. 

‘I’m riding in Jim’s place.’ 

He took off his jacket and began unknotting his tie. 
‘Why, you’re crazy, Steve!’ Ginger Tait exclaimed. 
‘You’re in no condition to ride against Broad Vale. 
They’re tough boys. They’ll ride the pants off you 

the way you are.’ 

‘I’m all right in the saddle,’ Steve said. Besides, 
I’m Tim’s build. I can pass for him, and the crowd 
expect him to do his act. Well, they’ll be shouting 

for Jim Duggan and they’ll get him.’ 

‘Does Moira know?’ asked Stan Hickey quietly. 
Steve was unlacing his shoes. He had taken off his 
shirt, and his shoulders gleamed and the muscles m 
his arms rippled. He was obviously fit except for his 

6 ™e [took his head id answer to Hickey's question 
‘Then tell us why you’re doing this, Steve, as e 

Ginger Tait. cou ld for 

‘Because we haven t a reserve w«u 
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Jim,' said Steve, purposely misunderstanding the 
question. 

That isn't what I meant, Steve, and you know it, 
man,' said Ginger testily. 

Steve Lawson stood upright in his socks and faced 
them. 

‘All right,' he said, ‘since you want it. Jim's 'phoned 
Moira that he's been kidnapped. I told her not to tell 
Gus. We can't risk this thing getting into the papers.' 

The babble of excited questions that started after 
this direct statement was stopped when Stan Hickey 
said in a louder voice, ‘How could he 'phone her if he 
had been kidnapped?' 

‘It doesn't make sense,' Johnny Bush added. 

‘I told Moira we'd see her after the night's session,' 
said Lawson. ‘I've a notion you'll all want to be in 
this thing. I didn't want to tell you before the race, 
fellows, but I believe Jim's in great danger. That was 
partly the reason why I quarrelled with him.' 



CHAPTER II 


MOIRA'S STORY 


The thousands of supporters of the Rose Hill club 
had good cause to remember the thrills they witnessed 
that night, when the Roses fought for superiority on 
the gruelling cinder track against the best men of the 
Broad Valers. Broad Vale had travelled south with 
a host of their northern supporters to cheer them to 
victory on enemy soil. Chunky Phillips, their captain, 
was a great-hearted rider who didn’t know the mean¬ 
ing of the word fear and saw danger to himself in 

nothing he undertook. 

From the start of the memorable contest it was 
obvious to the spectators in the crowded stands that 
this was going to be a batde of giants. The teams were 
■ well matched. They were young, yet had plenty ot 
hard-ridden experience behind them. It was not going 
to be a contest for lap time records so much as a gnm 
struggle for hard-riding superiority against an unre- 

lenting challenge. 
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When the first four machines flung forward across 
the cindered track there came a spontaneous roar from 
thousands of stretched throats. 

‘Valers! Vale—-Vale!* 

‘Come on the Ro—Ro—Roses!' 

The sound of the shouted encouragement was 
muted in the roar of those speeding exhausts. With 
foot out-thrust the riders went round the bends in 
a shower of stinging cinder dust. Two riders swerved 
close, separated, came together again, edging for ad¬ 
vantage, holding each other in grim check, neither 
willing to give way. The shouted encouragement rose 
in volume. The quartered jerseys of Rose Hill were 
shoulder to shoulder with the hooped jerseys of Broad 
Vale. 

Excitement in the stands rose to fever pitch. This 
was to be a classic. There was to be no let-up right 
from the first strenuous lap. 

In her seat in the stands Moira Duggan watched the 
riders wheeling under the bright lights with a little 
frown of anxiety on her pretty face. She knew her 
brother was not riding. He had 'phoned her shortly 
before the race to say he had been kidnapped, and 
had then rung off. She had told Steve Lawson, and 
Steve had counselled her to say nothing about the 
incident to anyone else, and reluctantly she had 
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agreed. After all, Steve was-well, Steve, and she 
trusted him almost as much as she did Jim. Perhaps 
as much. She hadn’t ready thought about it. 

But there was Jim riding next to Broad Vale s man 
with a large figure 2 on his back. That was Chunky 
P hilli ps, the Broad Vale captain. 

She couldn’t understand what it all meant. 

Nor could she understand why she felt a strange 
fear as she watched those hurtling dare-devil riders 
who tore through the flying cinders like beings from 
another world. Helmeted, their limbs heavily padded, 
crouching over the handle-bars of their speeding 
machines, they bore close to each other, unrelenting, 
grimly determined, afraid of only one thing, losing 
a vital inch in the madcap race for victory against the 


other fellow. 

Yet somehow Moira could not capture the cus¬ 
tomary thrill such a hard-fought race gave her. She 
became aware that her fear was growing with each 
speeding second. With the shouts and plaudits of die 
crowd deafening her ears she suddenly realised 


truth. 

‘Come on, Jim 1 / 

TheRose Hill supporters were shouting themselves 
hoarse in a vain attempt to be heard over the roar of 
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exhausts. But she knew they were crying to a phantom 
rider, to a Jim Duggan who was not there. Someone 
else was riding in her brother's clothes, and she knew 
instinctively who that someone was. 

Steve! 

That was why he had told her to say nothing. He 
had meant to take Jim's place as soon as he heard her 
news. 

She closed her eyes, and let the crowded, throbbing 
minutes pass, and her fear grew until she felt she could 
not endure to sit there any longer with the terrible 
truth kept to herself. She felt she had to stand up and 
cry the truth to these excited, waving people. 

Steve was in no fit state to be riding in Jim's place. 
Unless she did something to prevent it happening, 
there would be an accident. 

The terror in her mind mounted. She opened her 
eyes. 

Two number threes were battling together. That 
was Bob Mell o f the Broad Vale team and young 
Ginger Tait. From where Moira sat the two con¬ 
testants seemed to be locked wheel to wheel. A cloud 
of dust followed them. The sound of their tyres biting 
into the soft cinder track put her teeth on edge. 

On the next lap she saw the two number twos. 
Chunky Phillips and her brother, only it wasn't her 
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brother in the familiar riding kit. It was Steve Lawson. 
The riders churned cinders that seemed to fill the air 
around them. The crowd was frantic. Men and women 
were standing up and waving their arms. A rider 
inched forward, and the challenge was taken up. 
Another circuit was completed. The numbers on the 
competitors’ backs merged, danced a strange fandango 
before her fearful eyes, and she sat very still as a cry 
went up. A high-stifled, shocked cry, blending fear 
and hope and a score of sensed emotions. Such a cry 
as must have been heard in the arenas in Rome and 
Pompeii when a gladiator of renown failed before the 

onslaught of a fiercer contestant. 

‘Who is it?’ she asked the person next to her, and 

was not aware that she was clinging to the man’s arm. 
Nor did the man appear to notice. He was peering 


between bobbing heads. 
‘I can’t see,’ he com 


plained. ‘There’s too much 


dust.’ 

‘You must, you must,’ she urged. 

‘Sorry. I’m afraid- Oh, wait a moment! the man 

broke off, leaning over another P erson s sh °“ 
‘Yes, I can see now. It’s number three-Broad Vale 
number three. That’s Bob Mell. He went into a spin 
on the camber and lost control. They’re carrying him 

« 

off now.’ 
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Moira felt she could not remain there any longer. 
‘Thank you/ she said, and started making for the 

gangway. 

She sat in the refreshment bar and sipped a cup 


of tea. 

‘Nasty business that Bob Mell taking a tumble, 
wasn't it?' said the counter hand who served her. ‘Did 
you see it? Heard he's fractured his right arm and got 
concussion. Nasty business.' 

‘Very nasty,' Moira agreed, shivering slightly over 

her tea-cup. 

‘Of course,' went on the counter hand, ‘it's always 
more dangerous, I think, when they have this sort 
of meeting and the teams ride all out. Different in 
League riding, when each rider's got his partner and 
they—' 

Somehow Moira could stand no more. She put 
down her half-emptied cup and left. She was in two 
minds whether to leave, but she had told Steve she 
would remain and see him after the session. She 


heard her name called, and her immediate problem 
was solved when smiling Gus Bowman, the Rose Hill 
manager, took her arm and escorted her to his office. 
She - J there until the crowd began to disperse, 
wh'Ti s !. w rose and thanked the manager. 

' * a h tight, Moira,' he said. ‘I can imagine you 
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get nervous sometimes. I do myself. Well, any time 
you want to duck, there's always a chair in my office 

waiting for you/ 

‘That's very kind of you, Mr. Bowman.' 

‘Not at all, Moira. Pleasure to have the Skipper's 
sister with us. After all, with a nickname like the 
Roses, why shouldn’t we have a rose for a mascot?’ 

Gus Bowman’s heavy-handed gallantry almost made 
the girl burst into tears. She escaped just in time, and 
sought the friendly glass-encased office of Tiny Mur¬ 
doch. Tiny was a big London-born Scot without 
a trace of Doric accent. He was as bald as a new-born 
babe and had one passion in life—playing the bag- 

pipes. , , , ., 

‘Something wrong, Miss Duggan?' he asked with 
ready sympathy after glancing at the girl's face. 

‘No, I'm just waiting for Jim,' Moira said, and 

managed a smile. 

‘He rode a fine race to-night,’ said Tiny. ‘Of course, 
that was tough on the Valers having Mell crack up, 
but they were licked without that. Our boys hung on 
like grim death. You can’t win, I always say, when the 
other man is determined you’re going to lose. See 

what I mean?' . f 

Fortunately she did not have to endure much of 

Tiny’s friendly chatter. Bob Mell had been rushed to 
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hospital, and his team mates had left as soon as they 
could in order to get word of his condition. No one 
felt in a mood to dally. Steve came in and caught her 
arm. There was a warm, friendly light in his eyes, 
but the shrewd girl noticed that his limp was more 
pronounced and there was a definite look of strain on 
his face, which he was doing his best to conceal. 

‘Shall I tell your brother you’ve left with Mr. 
Lawson, miss?’ said Tiny, winking a roguish eye. 

‘No need to, Tiny,’ put in Steve quickly. ‘Jim’s 
already left.’ 

Tiny looked his surprise. 

‘Well, now, I didn’t see him.’ He watched the two 
leave the stadium. For a moment he stood scratching 
his head. ‘Well, now,’ he repeated, ‘that’s more than 
a bit strange. Come to think of it, I don’t remember 
seeing him all night. Yet there he was on the track 
as large as life. Aye, larger, maybe.’ 

‘What are you babbling to yourself, Tiny?’ asked 
Gus Bowman, entering the office. 

Tiny started, throwing the manager a queer look. 

‘Oh, nothing, Mr. Bowman,’ he said. ‘Just thinking 
aloud. You know how it is.’ 

‘I’m to’d it’s a bad sign,’ the manager smiled. 
‘Better watch out. Tiny. We don’t want them coming 
and collecting you.’ 
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• To which observation Tiny Murdoch made no 
other reply than drawing a long face and staring 
fixedly down his lean nose, a prominent feature of his 
face that clearly marked his Highland ancestry. 

Steve Lawson, who considered he had reason to 
distrust the cockney gate-keeper’s Highland nose, 
hurried his companion out to his car. 

‘Where are you taking me, Steve?’ Moira asked. 

‘We’re meeting the others at the Dinky Cabin,’ said 
Steve, naming a wayside hostelry where hot meals and 
coffee were dispensed at all hours of day and night. 
‘It’ll be deserted now.’ 

Twenty minutes later he turned into a cleared space 
beside a large wooden shanty brightly painted and lit 
with coloured lamps. Locking the car, he ushered 
Moira into the Dinky Cabin, where the other riders 
of the Rose Hill first team nodded greetings. Johnny 
Bush rose and bought coffees and sandwiches. When 
he was seated again Steve said to Moira, ‘Tell the 
others what you told me, Moira. They ought to know. 

The girl put down the sandwich she had been 
nibbling, and glanced around at the expectant faces. 

‘Jim was trying to find the gang who shot Dad, 

she said. . , . 

No one spoke. They all knew the tragedy that had 

darkened the lives of the Duggan brother and sister. 
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Their father had been a C.I.D. officer working in the 
celebrated ‘Ghost Squad* to uncover crooked organi¬ 
zations. He had been shot shortly before a successful 
police raid, and had later died in hospital. 

‘He thinks he has succeeded/ she went on. ‘I don't 
know how he went about it, but I was scared. I daren't 
tell Mother. But I did tell Steve here, and he tackled 
Jim. It did no good.' 

His team mates looked at Steve, who nodded. 

‘Yes, that's why we squared up to each other. 
Now you know,' he told them. ‘Jim thought I was 
sticking my oar in when it wasn't needed. I couldn't 
understand why he was so annoyed.' 

‘Perhaps I can tell you why,' said Moira unhappily. 
‘Jim was planning to work with this gang, get them 
to think he would throw a race so that they could 
clean up. Of course, it was to be a trick. He wouldn't 
actually let the Roses down. But I think something 
came unstuck, and they became suspicious. That's 
why he was kidnapped, to stop him from riding to¬ 
night.' 

‘You mean they were going to bet a lot of money 
on Broad Vale?' said Johnny Bush, frowning. 

‘I believe so/ said Moira. ‘Jim was allowed to 
'phone me so that I shouldn't go to the police. Now 
when they read Rose Hill won and Jim rode—' 
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She paused, staring at Steve, who was grinning with 
compressed lips. 

‘But they know it wasn't Jim,' said Ginger Tait. 
‘Of course they do,' put in Steve quickly. So they 11 
think they've been cleverly double-crossed. That puts 

Jim in a spot.' 

‘Not if he's done all right at working with them,' 
Stan Hickey pointed out. ‘I mean winning their con¬ 
fidence, like Moira told us.' 

‘She also told us,' Steve reminded him, ‘that 

something came unstuck.' 

They looked at the girl. 

‘I'm afraid I don't know what,' she informed them 

miserably. . 

Ginger Tait picked up a half-eaten sandwich. 

Before it reached his mouth the door opened, and 

a man in a long dark overcoat and wearing a snap- 

brim hat entered, looked round, and crossed to their 

table. A hair-line moustache graced his thin upper lip 

and his small eyes were set much too close together 

for an intelligent observer to trust him any farther 

than he could be blown with a breath. 

‘Ah, here you are,’ he said. ‘A nice bunch of hot¬ 
house roses. Well, let’s have it, chums. How did you 
perform the oracle? How did Jim Duggan manage to 
ride for you when he’s spending the night in a back 
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room quite a few miles from here?' The small, close- 
together eyes stared round mockingly. And don t all 

speak at once.' 

Steve Lawson pushed a hand out and grabbed the 
newcomer's coat front. 

‘Quite a tough guy, eh?' he said. ‘Well, boy, you're 

going to tell us what we want to know.' 

The newcomer wriggled his shoulders, and the next 
moment was free of Steve's restraining hand. He 
shrugged himself inside his coat, raised a hand and 
brushed the finger-tips over the creased front of his 
coat in a derisive gesture. 

‘Don't try anything on with me, sonny,' he said 
with studied insolence. ‘It wouldn't be good for your 
health—or for Jim Duggan's.' 

Before anyone could utter a word of protest he 
drew up another chair and joined the uneasy and 
incredulous circle at the table. He reached out a slim 
hand and chose a sandwich, bit into it, and made a wry 
face. 

‘I never could get down to liking cheese sand¬ 
wiches,' he complained morosely. 



CHAPTER III 


RED SKELLY 


Only a close observer could detect a true likeness 
between Moira Duggan and her elder brother James. 
Whereas Moira’s pale, rather sensitive face, lit with 
large, brooding brown eyes, might have been the face 
of young Millie Taylor before she married bluff, easy¬ 
going Phil Duggan, already promoted from a consta¬ 
ble’s blue uniform to plain-clothes work as a detec¬ 
tive’s aid, Jim was his father again, in looks and 

build. 

Easy-going Phil Duggan might have been, generous 
to a fault, but there had been a hard, dogged streak 
in his make-up that kept him at a task until he was 
satisfied in his own mind it was successfully completed. 
That same dogged streak had led Detective-Inspector 
Philip Duggan to his death, shot down in cold blood 
by a gang of crooks he had out-smarted. Many of the 
gang had been rounded up, and the gang’s activities 
had for a long time been terminated. The man who 
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had pulled the trigger that brought death to Phil Dug¬ 
gan had escaped with some of his lieutenants, and 
although the police had worked night and day to 
come up with him and secure evidence that would 
enable them to bring a case of murder against him, 
they had drawn a complete blank. None of the gang 
members who were arrested, tried, and sentenced to 
long prison terms breathed a single word that might 
help the police in locating the man whose evil brain 
had directed the gang's activities. 

Phil Duggan had known his identity, but Phil Dug¬ 
gan had been permanently silenced. 

When it became evident that the murderer of his 
father had successfully evaded the police dragnet Jim 
Duggan had vowed to find the unknown killer himself. 
He had worked cleverly to make contacts in the under¬ 
world. He had met Red Skelly, a crook who had 
graduated years before from a Borstal institution, and 
whose nimble fingers now dabbled in a number of 
illicit pies. A strange understanding, not expressed in 
words, had grown up between Red Skelly and the 
speed ace, and the crook had intimated that their 
association could put a great deal of easy money in 
Jim Duggan's pocket if the speedway rider did as he 
was told. Jim had pointedly omitted to say that he was 
averse to making such easy money. The association 
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with Red Skelly had continued to grow, and Moira, 
when she learned of it, became afraid for her brother, 
even when he hinted at his true purpose. 

Through Red Skelly and the crook's contacts Jim 
had high hopes of getting some word of the man who 
had successfully lost himself when the police started 
their hunt for the murderer of Detective-Inspector 

Philip Duggan. 

However, watching Red Skelly's bowed fiery head 
under the unshaded lamp in a back room of a house 
in a dingy street running between factories and ware¬ 
houses, Jim had serious doubts about the progress he 

had made. 

‘What's the idea of this kidnapping?' he asked. 

Red Skelly looked up. His face was unnaturally pale 
and pock-marked. The eyes were intelligent but small 
and mean in expression. The chin was narrow and 

weak, and the thin lips were cruel. 

The crook took a cigarette from the comer of his 
mouth and smiled. His teeth were surprisingly white 
and even, and his smile gave the pale face an almost 
friendly expression. There was something of the 
chameleon in Red Skelly's make-up. At a tender age 
he had learned the value of a false smile in gaining 
someone's confidence, and he was a young man who 
rarely forgot the hard lessons he learned. 
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‘You keep asking that question, Jim/ he said. ‘It 
gets monotonous/ 

There was a faint note of reproach in his reedy 
voice. 

‘Well, it's crazy!' Jim Duggan retorted. ‘You surely 
don't think—' 

Red Skelly interrupted him with a short wave of his 
left hand. 

‘What I think doesn't matter, chum. I leave all the 
thinking to someone else.' 

Jim Duggan stared at the other. It was as though 
a mask had slipped over the other's face, and in front 
of him sat a man who was a stranger. 

‘But it doesn't make sense,' he protested. 

Red Skelly felt for a loose cigarette in the pocket 
of his too tightly cut jacket, snapped on the flame of 
a lighter, and pursed his thin lips as he sucked at it. 

‘It makes sense all right,' he confided, keeping his 
gaze on the fighter's slender flame. ‘Everything I'm 

told to do makes sense. That's why I do as I'm told, 
like a good little boy.' 

‘You mean you're acting under orders, Red? This 
isn't your idea of a joke?' 

The flame of the fighter disappeared as the smoker's 
thumb came down. Red Skelly threw the speedway 
rider a sharp look. He wasn't sure whether Jim Dug- 
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gan was trying to be smart and fool him. He still 

wasn't sure when he looked at Jim's blank face. 

‘Look, Jim,' he said, slipping the lighter into his 

pocket and leaning his elbows on the table before him. 
‘I'm your friend. See?' 

‘I'm looking hard,' Jim Duggan told him. Keep up 
the act, Red.' 

Red Skelly looked hurt. The cigarette in his mouth 
drooped and ash flaked on to the table. He brushed it 

away with quick, flexible fingers. ^ 

‘Your trouble is you've tried to be too clever, Jim, 
he said thinly, watching the other with calm, calculat¬ 
ing eyes. ‘Much too clever. 

‘I don't get it.' . . u 

The flat denial caused a smile to twitch m the 

comers of Red Skelly's mouth. 

‘Don't try that stuff with me, Jim,' he remarked 

pleasantly, shaking his head. ‘It won’t wash. You got 
friendly with me. Fine. I like you, Jim. Got not a 
thing against you. But there are others besides me. 
They’re on to you. They know you were homing into 

things just for one reason.’ 

Tim Duggan felt a cold weight growing somewhere 

deep down inside him. He knew what Red Skelly was 

going to tell him. The truth was m the other s lean 

face, reflected in the narrowed piercing eyes. Jim 
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Duggan realized for the first time that his purpose 
was no longer a secret. He waited for Red Skelly to 
confirm his new fear. 

‘They know you're the son of Detective-Inspector 
Philip Duggan, Jim. They know you're the kind of 
fellow with a dogged streak. If you'd set yourself tp go 
after your father's—well,' Red Skelly paused signifi¬ 
cantly, ‘let's say after someone who made a mistake—' 

‘Let's say outright, Red, after my father's murderer,' 
said Jim Duggan grimly. 

Red Skelly lifted his slim shoulders. 

‘That's the trouble with you, Jim. You got to come 
out with things. You got to poke your nose into what 
doesn't concern you.' 

‘The murder of my father concerns me very much.' 

Red Skelly gave the man opposite a straight look 
through narrowed eyes. 

‘Maybe it does,' he said. ‘But I said I'm your 

friend. I am, Jim. I like you. And I tell you here and 

now, you're taking on too much. You can't handle 

this business. It's too big for you. You want to know 

the reason for the kidnapping. I'll tell you. To get you 

out of the way so that Broad Vale could win. To 
discredit you.' 

I knew that. Wny do you suppose I played along?' 
said Jim Duggan evenly. 
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It was the other man’s turn to look surprised. Red 
Skelly pushed a hand over his colourful hair. 

‘You mean, Jim, you came willingly because—’ 

He broke off, shaking his head. 

‘No,’ he confessed, ‘I don’t get it.’ 

‘Sounds as though we’ve switched places, Jim Dug* 
gan remarked drily, but there was no humour in the 
gaze he turned on the other. The speed ace was 
searching his companion’s face for a sign of truth. 
Could he believe Red Shelly’s avowal of friendship, 
or was the other merely trying to fool him? ‘If you’re 
my friend, Red, you’ll explain what’s the next move 

in this game we’re playing.’ 

‘I—I—’ 

Red Skelly sought for words he could not find 
readily. He glanced beyond the speed ace’s shoulder. 
His eyes were quickly hooded by down-drawn lids as 

he saw the door open silently. 

‘What’s the matter, Red, lost your tongue? Jim 
Duggan mocked. 

Red Skelly wiped a lean hand over his mouth. He 
was trying desperately to keep calm He had caught 
sight of the man who was tiptoeing into the room, and 
his furtive glance had picked out the heavy cosh in the 

newcomer’s right hand. 

‘No, Jim, I—I—’ 
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Still Red Skelly was speechless in such a moment 
of dramatic tension. 

‘No? Why, you sit there stuttering like—' 

But Jim Duggan did not complete his description. 
He sank forward without a moan as the heavily 
weighted cosh caught him above the left ear. 

The man who had wielded the cosh so expertly 
turned on rubber-soled feet. He walked with the 
springy tread of a cat, and his shoulders were hunched 
up about his ears, concealing the pale mask of his face. 

‘Nice work, Red/ he muttered. The fool fell for 
that friendship stuff. So now we know the truth. We 
also know’—the deep voice changed subtly, became 
charged with vibrating menace—‘that we've been 
double-crossed/ 

Red Skelly looked up, a scared look chasing across 
his sharp face. 

‘Double-crossed!' he echoed. ‘How?' 

‘Duggan rode for Rose Hill after all.' 

Red Skelly's eyes grew as wide as was physio¬ 
logically possible for a young man who habitually 
surveyed the world through a pair of suspicious slits. 

‘He didn't. Me and Slick took care of him. He 
wasn't at the track.' 

‘I didn't say he was,' said the man who was smacking 
the weighted end of his cosh into a gloved hand, while 
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he stared thoughtfully at the inert figure of the speed¬ 
way rider. ‘I said Duggan rode for Rose Hill/ 

Red Skelly swallowed hard. His nimble brain 
worked feverishly to arrive at the solution of this 

knotty problem. 

‘You mean/ he said hesitandy, ‘you mean someone 

else rode as Duggan!’ 

‘What do you think?’ countered the other. 

‘I think they did.’ 

‘Very bright, Red.’ There was a trace of a con¬ 
temptuous sneer behind the words. If Red Skelly 
nouced it he wisely took no notice. ‘But you might 
as well think of something else, too. We’ve been 

double-crossed/ 


‘How?* 

‘That I don’t know. Slick’s at work on^it now. 

When I get the answer I’ll know what to do. 

Red Skelly had allowed his cigarette to smoulder 
out He removed the charred cylinder from the corner 
of his mouth and dropped it on the bare boards of the 
floor. Slowly he placed a shoe over the cigarette end 
and pressed down. His manner suggested an effort of 


considerable concentration. 

‘What about him?’ he asked, nodding to the prone 


figure of Jim Duggan. ^ 

‘Help me get him out to the car. 
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‘What're you going to do with him?* 

The man in the overcoat straightenedh is back. He 
ceased from rapping the cosh against his gloved palm. 
For several seconds he held the younger man's gaze. 

‘Red/ he said at last, ‘you ask too many questions. 
That was a failing Mr. Detective-Inspector Philip 
Duggan suffered from. You'd better find a cure in 
a hurry.' 

He turned round on his rubber heels and moved 
silently to the door. 

Red Skelly, his face looking strained, bent over the 
figure of the young man who had been slugged. 



CHAPTER IV 


CHECKMATE 


Moira made no effort to hide her distaste as she 
stared at the disappearing cheese sandwich. The snap- 
brim of the hat shading the man’s eyes lifted and she 
found herself being stared at by those too-close dark 
slits. The hair-line moustache stopped wiggling like 

an uncomfortable worm. 

‘Something biting you?’ asked the man rudely. 
Moira felt herself flushing under his close scrutiny. 
She pushed out a hand quickly and stopped Steve 
from rising wrathfully in her defence. 

‘Nothing at all,’ she said, with as much show of 
confidence as she could muster hurriedly. ‘You’ve 
kidnapped my brother. The police will soon put that 

right.’ 

The hair-line moustache squeezed together, and 
then straightened out again. The man sat back, 
p ullin g his overcoat more tightly across his slim 
shoulders. The cheese sandwich was forgotten. 

41 
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‘So that's your idea, huh?' he said. 

‘What's wrong with it?' demanded Ginger Tait, 

looking ready to start a fight. 

The man in the snap-brim hat measured Ginger 

with a glance, took in Steve and Johnny, and returned 
his gaze to the girl. 

‘You won't get anywhere going to the police,' he 
prophesied. 

He looked fairly confident as he made the pro¬ 
nouncement. 

With some misgiving Moira asked, ‘And why not?' 

The man with the hair-line moustache affected 
a derisive laugh, which almost cracked in his de¬ 
termination to remain nonchalant. 

‘Why not, she asks?' he grinned, ‘I'll tell you why 
not, and get it first time, all of you, in case you've got 
some smart idea that the cops can help you. They 
can't. Jim Duggan's got himself in deep and he's 
staying there.' 

‘Stop ranting,' said Steve, ‘and tell us what is to 
prevent us going to the police.' 

The other looked pained at the interruption. He 
brushed some crumbs from the front of his over¬ 
coat as though he had suddenly become fastidious. 

‘All right,' he said, ‘I'll tell you. Go to the police 
and tell them you know Jim Duggan's been kidnapped 
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because he rang up his sister and told her so. How 
does that sound?' 

He waited as though for some response from one 
of them. He waited in vain. They all knew it didn't 
sound so good. The man with the hair-line mous¬ 
tache seized his advantage. 

Tt sounds phoney. You know that. Let that tale 
get into the papers, and what will everyone say? You 
don't know, eh? Well, I'll tell you what they'll say. 
It's all a publicity stunt. Jim Duggan is out to get 
some cheap publicity. That's what everyone will say. 
They'll argue that a man who is kidnapped wouldn't 
be able to 'phone up his sister. Anyway, why should 
he be kidnapped? For money, eh? Well, has his sister 
been asked for any money? Oh, no. What a tale to tell 
the cops.' 

He sat back, silently laughing at them, and they 
knew he was right. 

‘So suddenly,' he mocked, ‘you're all struck dumb. 
Well, well!' The smile left his thin features as though 
removed by a damp sponge. He leaned across the 
table, pushing the half-eaten sandwich from him with 
stiff fingers. ‘No, you won't go to the police, young 
lady. None of you v;.', go. Not if you want to do the 
right thing by your missing pal. I said Jim Duggan's 
in a spot. Bell, r me, that's only the truth. And he'll 
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be in a worse spot if any of you start getting fancy 
ideas about helping him. Or*—he paused significantly, 
wagging a forefinger—‘trying to take his place on the 
Rose Hill track. You were pretty smart to-night. But 
don't try it again if you don't want the sort of grief 
that's come to Jim Duggan.' 

‘Why, you—' 

Steve was half on his feet when Moira began 
tugging him down into his chair again. 

‘Moira's right, Steve,' said Johnny Bush through 
his teeth. ‘We don't want to start a scene in here. 

That won't help Jim.' 

The hair-line moustache crinkled. 

‘Smart boy,' approved its owner, fingering one end 
delicately. ‘Nothing will help Jim Duggan. And only 
one person can help him—and that s Jim Duggan. So 
stay away from the cops and perhaps this thing will 
work itself out. Perhaps it won t, but that ain t any¬ 
thing to do with me. I'm just carrying a message. 

Got it?' 

Steve Lawson knotted his fists. He felt helpless 
under the insolent gaze of the other s bright eyes. 

The door opened. A short, chunky little man with 
a cap dragged down sportively over one side of his 
round head entered and stood on one foot while he 
continued to clutch the edge of the open door. 
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‘Slick/ he said in a wheezy stage whisper, ‘we got 
to blow. There's some more customers coming/ 

‘O.K., Charlie/ said the slim man at the table, 
rising and picking up the half-eaten sandwich. He 
kept his bright gaze on his seated audience. ‘Mind 
what Tve told you/ he cautioned. ‘Any cop nonsense, 
and it'll be curtains for Jim Duggan, the hard-riding 
idol of Rose Hill.' 

With this sinister promise he half turned, appeared 
to think again, and paused. 

‘Here, catch,' he said, and flung the remains of the 
sandwich he held at Steve Lawson. 

Instinctively the rider put out his right hand, and 
caught the crumbling pieces of bread and cheese, 
which broke in his fingers. 

The man called Slick laughed as though at a rare 
joke. 

‘Better be careful what you grab around here,' he 
gibed. 

Charlie held the door wide open and he passed 
outside. After a curious glance round the interior of 
the Dinky Cabin , Charlie wiped his mouth on a large 
hand and followed his companion. A breath of cold 
air came from the closing door. 

‘Whoever's got Jim knows just what he's doing,' 
grunted Stan Hickey. ‘What do we do now? We can't 
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go to the police. But what about Gus? He's concerned 

in this. He's got the club to think of.' 

‘And we've got to think of Jim/ said Ginger Tait 

loyally. 

‘It's checkmate/ said Johnny Bush. 

‘Not if we can get to work ourselves,' said Steve 

Lawson. 

They looked up hopefully at his words. 

‘Sure, we'll do anything to help Jim and Moira, 
both of them,' said Ginger, as though the fact could 
be taken for granted. ‘But what? That's the problem 
we've got to solve right now. We can't follow that 

fellow Slick. Listen.' 

They heard an exhaust roar and the sound of a car 
speeding away. The door opened again, and a couple 
of young men entered and walked to another table. 

‘So what do we do?' Ginger added. 

The Rose Hill team glanced at each other glumly. 
It seemed that Johnny Bush had spoken no less than 
the truth when he said it was a state of checkmate. 
‘Perhaps Moira will remember Jim mentioning 

something—or someone's name 

Stan Hickey began hopefully, but finished when 

Moira shook her head. 

‘Sorry, Stan/ she said. ‘Jim kept his ideas to 
himself. He didn't exactly feel encouraged to share 
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them with me after he and Steve’—she hesitated— 
‘well, anyway, you know about that.’ 

They nodded glumly. 

‘But surely/ Johnny Bush insisted, ‘there must be 
someone somewhere who could help us. We can’t go 
to the police, and, obviously, until we know just what 
we can do we can’t go to Gus and say Jim’s been 
kidnapped. It—’ He broke off. ‘Well, can we?’ he 
demanded of one or two who threw him uncertain 
looks. 

Moira glanced up. 

‘Just a minute,’ she said. ‘Johnny’s given me an 
idea. There is someone who might help.’ 

‘Who is it, Moira?’ asked Steve quickly. 

‘Andy Brolly.’ 

‘Never heard of him,’ said Ginger Tait. ‘Which 
club does he ride for?’ 

‘Oh, he’s not a speedway rider,’ said Moira. ‘He 
worked for a number of years with my father. Detec : 


tive-Sergeant Brolly. He retired a short time ago. 
Perhaps he might be able to help us. I know he used 
to make a hobby of collecting details and photos of 
crooks who passed through his hands. It’s just pos¬ 
sible he might be able to give us a clue, and, anyway, 
he s not in t : • ce now. As I said, he’s been retired 


some time.' 
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There was another brief silence as they looked at 
one another after Moira had finished speaking. 

Steve Lawson hit the table with a clenched fist. The 

cups and plates rattled. 

‘I think Moira’s got something,’ he said. ‘Jim was 
on the trail of the gang that got his father. This Andy 
Brolly would know quite a bit about the gang. There 
must be a tie-up somewhere. Andy Brolly s our man 


all right.’ 

They fell to discussing the immediate prospects 
with excited interest. So much so that the two new 
customers began to throw them interested looks. 

‘Look,’ said Steve, ‘we’re going the right way to 
collect a crowd. I vote we call on Andy Brolly to¬ 
night, without delay, if Moira knows the address.’ 
Moira knew the ex-sergeant’s address. 

‘But, I say,’ said Johnny Bush, ‘can all five of us 

descend on him like this? How’s Mrs. Brolly going 


to take it?' . , ,. 

‘There isn’t a Mrs. Brolly,’ Moira assured him 

‘Andy is a bachelor, and he won’t mind a bit of 

company. He lives alone. , 

‘How long will it take us to reach his house, asked 


Stan Hickey. 

‘Just over half an 
Ginger Tait rose 


hour in the car,’ Moira told him. 
from the table. 
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‘What are we waiting for?' he asked. 

They filed out of the Dinky Cabin, watched by the 
two young men who were eating their way through 
a pile of sandwiches, and climbed into their cars. 
Steve and Moira led the way. The second car, with 
Stan Hickey driving, followed about twenty yards 
behind. 

Nearly half an hour later the cars drew up in a small 
cul-de-sac lit with a couple of street lamps and Moira 
opened the creaky front gate of a bungalow with a tidy 
front lawn and a trim hedge of evergreens. She rang 
the front-door bell. 

A minute or two later a light shone in the hall and 
the front door opened. A man in shirt sleeves, with 
a large gold watch-chain stretched across his ample 
stomach, stood on the step surveying them. 

‘Hallo, hallo/ he said. ‘What’s this, an invasion? 
I—’ He broke off as he moved his head and the light 
streaming from the hall lamp touched Moira's face. 
‘Why, Moira! Come in, eortfeiin/ 

They all trooped into the small living-room of the 
neat bungalow, and filled it from wall to wall. Andy 
Brolly pushed his hands into the pockets of his trou¬ 
sers and surveyed twith kindling eye. 

‘I had an idea you' 1 be a popular girl, Moira/ he 
grinned. But I never thought you'd go out visiting 
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with four young men for escort. It's certainly original. 
I grant you that/ 

Andy Brolly, who in his time had been accounted 
a man with a broad sense of humour, started to laugh, 
but the laughter died in his eyes and throat when 
Moira suddenly sat down and burst into tears. 




CHAPTER V 


YOUNG BILLIE 


Jim came to with a strange feeling in his head. 
He felt as though his head were an enormous balloon, 
many sizes too large for his shoulders to support, and 
most of the balloon's interior was filled with a dull, 
throbbing ache that began somewhere above his eyes 
and reached down into the muscles of his neck. 

He lay shaking, and it was some time before he 
realised that he was shaking because he was lying 
prone on the floor of a motor van. His limbs were 
tied, and over his eyes and mouth were stretched 
pieces of dark insulation tape, which hurt his skin. 
The jolting of the van did nothing to lessen the 
strange throbbing in his head, and he tried wriggling 
into an upright position, only to find that he could not 
support himself as his hands were tied behind his back 
and his ankles were lashed together. 

’ He lay in the darkness of the van's interior trying 
to think how he came to be in such a strange situation. 
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At first he could not arrange his thoughts in order. 
Fragments seemed to whirl through his brain like the 
bright but meaningless pieces in a mental kaleido¬ 
scope. Then, as it were from a great distance, he heard 

in memory the voice of Red Skelly. 

7 said I’m your friend. I am, Jim. I like you. And 
I tell you here and now, you’re taking on too much. 

The familiar voice seemed to have acquired a pe¬ 
culiarly vibrating quality. Almost it was as though the 
words echoed in a great bowl that was really Jim’s 

throbbing head. 

But, as though he had touched some secret mental 
spring, recollection flooded back into his brain. He 
remembered the car and the man with the hair-line 
moustache who had accompanied Red Skelly. They 
had taken him to the house in the back-street and he 

had been told to ’phone Moira. 

Say you’ve been kidnapped. It’s only a stmt, Jim. 

Only a stunt. . 

Again Red Skefly’s false-friendly words echoed m 

his aching mind. Once more he saw the look of bright¬ 
eyed derision on the face of the slim man with the 

hair-line moustache. 

Slick. 

That had been the man's name. A peculiar name, 
as he had thought at the time. He had seen Red Skelly 
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and Slick whispering together, and they had glanced 
aside at him, in the manner of conspirators who did 
not wish to be observed. 

It all came back to Jim now as he lay in the pitching 
van. Bits of memory he might not otherwise have 
remembered revolved in his tired brain and fitted into 
the mental kaleidoscope and whirled into bright pat¬ 
terns of deceit and violence. 

Red Skelly was not his friend. He had challenged 
him while they had been in the house, after the man 
Slick had been gone some time. Red had hesitated, 
and that was all he remembered. 

His last fixed recollection was of Red 3 s puzzled face 
lowered as he stumbled with words that would not 
come readily to his usually quick tongue. 

Someone had struck him. Someone—not Red Skel¬ 
ly. Red had been in front of him when all the lights 
in the room suddenly went out. 

Someone from whom Red took orders. Red had 
said something about taking orders. 

Yes, that was it! 

A strange excitement seemed to gather in Jim Dug- 
gan's veins. Red Skelly took orders from someone 
who had wv.*\ted the captain of the Rose Hill team 
kidnapped/ Further, Red had made a point of telling 
him his purpose was known. Why? As Jim saw it, 
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there could be only one reason. The man who had 
slugged him was listening outside the room. Red had 
tricked him into an admission. Now the crooks knew 
from his own lips that he was out to find the murderer 


of his father. 

He lay still, his body rolling and pitching to the 
motion of the speeding van, and his mind sought to 
find a reason for this fresh journey. He was being 
taken— where? What were they going to do with him? 

But ceaselessly though he struggled with the baf¬ 
fling problem of what lay ahead, he could not find 
a satisfactory answer. Going over what he knew of Red 
Skelly and the young crook’s associates, he realized 
that he had learned very little. It was almost as 
though he had been allowed to expose himself to their 
cynical gaze, and now his secret had been framed as 


a confession. ... 

He felt a burning anger against Red Skelly, who had 

tricked him, and when he reminded himself that he 

had known the risks he would run in his lone quest the 

reflection brought small comfort. He realized that.he 

had mistakenly put trust in Red, and the man who had 

professed friendship had let him down, betrayed him. 

That left a personal score to be settled between him 


and Red Skelly. 

He lay there in the van, his mind consumed by 
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harsh thoughts, oblivious of the cramp that spread 
through his limbs and the hot, smarting sensation 
that dragged at his skin where the insulation tape 
adhered to the pores. Surprisingly he fell asleep, and 
came to only when the van had stopped and he was 
being carried from it. He was in no state to offer any 
resistance, and allowed himself to be taken through 
a door and up a flight of bare boarded stairs. He 
counted the stairs. Fourteen before the men carrying 
him came to a small square landing. It was small, he 
knew, because they bumped him against the wall on 
each side as they turned, and the walls felt cold and 
damp. 

He heard a key grind in a lock, and a door smack 
back as a kick opened it forcibly. He was tossed like 
a sack of meal on to a small bed, the springs of which 
groaned in loud protest. He lay there, still taped and 
tied, breathing hard, as the door closed and the key 
turned again in the lock. 

He had heard no light switch click, so assumed that 
he lay in darkness. There was a cold draught that came 
across the room and touched his skin with probing 
fingers. He imagined that the window lay in the 
direction L :om which the draught came. That meant... 

But his brain was tired. Thinking had become 
a tedious process which produced a weariness as much 
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physical as mental. He told himself he had to relax 
and stop thinking, stop going over and over again the 
implications of his plight. He was not in a position to 
help himself. He had to wait, to be patient. 

Such reassurances had a soporific effect, and he 
dozed again. He had no knowledge of how long he 
had been sleeping when he felt small hands touching 
his body. He struggled upright and realised his feet 

were freed. 

A voice said, ‘HI take the tape off your eyes and 

mouth and try not to hurt you.’ 

It was a young voice. It was a stranger’s voice. 

Jim could only sit there and let the slim fingers 
grope over his face. First a damp towel was squeezed 
over his eyes. The moisture enabled the other to peel 
off the insulation tape without tearing painfully at 
Jim’s brows. Jim’s eyes fluttered open. Light shone 
from a low-wattage bowl in the centre of the ceiling. 
There was a dark smear of dust round the lamp, and 
the almost bare room with waUs streaming with mois¬ 
ture was filled with hovering shadows. In between 
these was the figure of a boy of perhaps ten, a youngster 
with curly fair hair and freckles bridging a snub nose 
that was the most prominent feature of a not very 
clean face. The eyes surveying Jim were blue and lit 
with intelligence, and were set well apart. 
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‘Who are you?* Jim asked when his mouth was freed. 

The boy looked at him, and it seemed to Jim that 
a faint smile touched the thin lips, but he could not 
be sure. The light was poor, and the boy was standing 

with his back to it. 

Tm young Billie/ he said. 

‘Young Billie who?" asked Jim. 

‘Just young Billie/ said the boy, and Jim saw his 
mouth button up in a tight expression. 

‘Well, young Billie, what are you going to do with 
me?" he inquired. 

The boy looked down at the pieces of dark in¬ 
sulation tape in his hands. His mouth was now 
compressed. When he looked up he said, Til untie 
your hands if you promise not to hit me/ 

The look on his face was fierce. 

‘I promise/ said Jim gravely. 

‘All right, then/ said the boy. 

He produced a clasp knife and severed the cords 
binding Jim's wrists. Jim saw that the cords which 
had secured his ankles had been severed in the same 
way. He rolled off the bed and stood up, flexing his 
limbs. He felt cramped and stiff. 

‘You my gaoler, Billie?' he asked. 

‘Young Billie is my name,' the boy informed him as 
he closed his clasp knife and pocketed it. 
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4 Very well—young Billie,* said Jim, smiling. He was 
determined to appear amiable, realising that he had 
one faint hope of winning this boy’s confidence. 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ said the boy. 
‘Gaolers work in prison, don’t they?’ 

‘So I believe,’ Jim admitted. 

‘Well, this ain’t prison. You’re just stopping here. 

See?’ 

‘Well, young Billie, not very clearly.’ 

‘You’ll get used to it,’ the boy promised, with what 
to Jim appeared to be amazing assurance. ‘You’ll stop 
here in this room, and I’ll bring your food, and you 
won’t try anything clever.’ 

‘Oh.’ 

‘No, because if you did’—young Billie paused to 
give his words additional emphasis-‘old Billie would 

go to work on you.’ 

‘Old Billie?’ 

‘Yes. Who else?’ 

‘I don’t know. I really don’t, young Billie,’ Jim said. 
Tm new here/ 

‘Stop kidding,’ the boy said quickly. 

‘Oh I*m not kidding you, young Billie, said Jim. 

‘But don’t let’s debate the point. Tell me, who is old 
Billie?’ Jim hazarded what he thought was an intel¬ 
ligent guess. ‘Your father? 
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The suggestion, however, was received with a fine 
display of scorn. Young Billie's freckled face crinkled 

as his mouth twisted to one side. 

‘Gam, stop kidding!' he said severely. ‘Old Billie's 
my grandpa, and he was once heavyweight champion 

of the Navy.' 

He said it with pride. 

Jim looked down into a dirt-streaked face upturned 
to his. He raised a hand to pat the boy's shoulder 
reassuringly, but the youngster slunk back as though 
to dodge an expected blow. 

‘I wasn't going to hit you, young Billie,' said Jim. 

‘I'll see you don't,’ said young Billie, his manner 
suddenly hostile. ‘And if you do—see—you don't get 
any grub. Now I'll go and get your supper.' 

He turned and went out of the room and again Jim 
heard the key turn in the lock just before the boy 
tramped down the bare stairs. 

He shook his head, puzzled by this peculiar set¬ 
up. A boy to be his keeper! Almost it looked as 
though they wanted him to try to ‘be clever,' as young 
Billie had put it. 

He crossed to the window and rubbed at a large 
patch of dirt, clearing a part of the lower pane. He 
looked out upon a dark stretch of river in which tiny 
fights were reflected in faint dancing patterns. He 
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moved his head from right to left, then from left to 
right, trying to dodge shadows that fell across his 
view. Only after moving his head in both directions 
did he realise that the shadows were iron bars span¬ 
ning the height of the window space outside. 

When he heard young Billie tramping upstairs with 
his supper he was seated on the rickety bed, deep in 
thought. But, truth to tell, there was not much hope 
in his thoughts at the moment, and he had not a robust 

appetite for food. 



CHAPTER VI 


ANDY BROLLY GETS CRACKING 


In Andy Brolly's trim kitchen Moira set about 
making tea, and employing her hands usefully en¬ 
abled her to recover from the feeling of acute depres¬ 
sion that had swiftly assailed her and reduced her to 
tears. Meanwhile, in the ex-detective-sergeant's living 
room, Andy Brolly sat listening to a story told by 
Steve Lawson. It was a story that brought a gleam 
to his eyes and once or twice caused him to straighten 
his shoulders with almost military precision. He heard 
Steve through without comment, and when the speed¬ 
way rider had finished Brolly stood up. 

c So that's it,' he reflected aloud. ‘Young Jim's off on 
the trail, eh? He knows the Force tried all it knew to 
find the man or men responsible for his father's death, 
and now he expects to succeed where we failed. Well, 
that's youth. It won't be told.' 

He looked round sharply at the four Rose Hill 
riders, and met frowning stares. 
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‘That’s not quite fair,’ Stan Hickey protested. ‘You 
can’t blame Jim for having a crack at this—well, call 
it mystery if you like. After all, it is one, he insisted. 
‘Jim’s young, but he wants to settle an outstanding 
score. Do you blame him for that, Mr. Brolly?’ 

‘If you ask me,’ put in Johnny Bush, ‘it’s a score 

that’s been outstanding too long.’ 

Andy Brolly stood looking at his critics. 

‘I suppose you two feel the same?’ he said to Steve 

and Ginger Tait. 

They nodded. 

‘Ah!’ he said. ‘Well, there’s one thing, you’re all in 
agreement. That’s something. I suppose that means 
you’ve all made up your minds you can do something 
to help Jim, and it occurred to you that an old fogey 
like me might be able to give you a wrinkle or two. 

That it? ’ , . , v . 

Whether it was it or not, none of them looked 

happy at the ex-detective’s way of phrasing his 

question, and, observing their hesitation, he laughed. 

‘Oh, so it is, but you don’t want to make me feel 

uncomfortable. Well, that’s real nice of you. I must 

admit that. Real nice of you.’ 

He paused, stroking a cheek with hooked fingers. 

Steve said, with some uncertainty in his manner, 

‘Look, Mr. Brolly. You’re being a bit unfair to us.’ 
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That was as far as he got. Andy Brolly went up on 

his square toes and rocked to and fro. 

‘Oh, so Fm unfair/ he nodded, waving in front 
of his wide eyes the hand that had a few moments 
before stroked his cheek. ‘But never mind that. Tell 
me—am I right?" 

He brought out his request with a triumphant note 
of exclamation. 

Steve looked more uncomfortable than before. 

‘Well, yes/ he admitted. 

And before he could continue Mr. Andrew Brolly 
took him up with what appeared to be beaming 
satisfaction mirrored on his face. 

‘Oh, so Fm right. You youngsters want all the fun. 
Fm just to give you hints and tips about what to do, 
how to keep the right side of the law, and all the rest 
of it. But Fm not to have any share or chance to share 
in the little matter of squaring accounts for my old 
friend Phil Duggan. No, Fm to be left on the shelf 
because Fm retired. But—" 

It was at that point that Moira came in with 
steaming cups of fresh-brewed tea and some biscuits 
she had found in a cannister in the kitchen cupboard. 
With grins the young men of Rose Hill took the cups 
of tea and chose biscuits from the plate Andy Brolly 
handed round. They knew they had found an ally. 
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Andy Brolly fired numerous questions at all five 
of his visitors. He wanted all the details and infor¬ 
mation they could give him about Jim’s habits, his 
friends, his time schedules, what he had said and done 
over the past weeks, the people he had met. He kept 
up his rapid fire of questions until his audience were 
staring at him in near-despair, for the upshot of these 
tactics was the conviction in their own minds that 
they knew almost nothing that would help in begin¬ 
ning a hunt for their kidnapped comrade. 

But Andy Brolly appeared to cheer up the more his 

self-invited guests became dispirited. When he had 
apparently exhausted his supply of pertinent questions 
he went out of the living-room for a few minutes and 
returned with a large file tied with green tapes. This 
he placed on a table and untied. He turned over page 
after page of gummed Press cuttings and photographs, 
and when he had come to the end none of them had 
seen a face he or she recognised. Whereupon, without 
a word, Andy Brolly tied op the green tapes and 
whistling the ‘Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust slightly 
off-key, walked out with the file, to return a couple 
of minutes later with a similar one, except that this 

was tied with yellow tapes. 

The process of turning over the pages and scanning 

the portraits displayed was started agam, and Andy 
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Brolly had turned over perhaps half of the pages in the 
large file when a simultaneous exclamation broke from 
the faces peering over his shoulder. 

There was no doubt about it, his audience told him 
excitedly. The face of the young man described in the 
file as Slick Turran was the face of the man who had 
cornered them in the Dinky Cabin. 

Andy Brolly nodded. 

‘Slick/ he told them, ‘passed through my hands 
once. Some years ago. He got off. That’s how he 
got his name. He's always been too slick for other 
people's good. Well, well, Slick Turran. Wait a min¬ 
ute.' 

He went to a sideboard and from a lower shelf 
brought out a couple of long wooden boxes, which 
contained small cards arranged in alphabetical order 
and supported on a brass rod that ran through neatly 
punched holes near the bottom. 

‘Turran/ Brolly said, flicking over the cards with 
nimble fingers, ‘here we are—Trent—Turkish Eddie 
—Turran.' He ran his finger along several lines of 
small writing, his lips moving silently as he read the 
recorded information. He straightened his back and 
said, Used to live with his married sister. Name of 
Anne Marsh, married to a boiler-maker, Thomas 
Harold Marsh, living in Stockley.' 
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He moved away from the table, and five pairs of 

eyes followed him. 

‘Open to a suggestion?’ he asked. 

They quickly assured him on that point. 

‘Very well,’ he said. Til go over to Stockley first 
thing in the morning, see what I can find out. Mrs. 
Marsh doesn’t know me, fortunately. I’ll meet Moira 
and Steve here at eleven o’clock at Dubbick s. Know 
Dubbick’s? They’re a baker’s in the High Street, and 
we can have a cup of coffee while I report.’ He paused, 
his gaze travelling back to the open file. ‘The rest of 
you,’ he went on, ‘had better keep in touch by ’phone 
with one another. Make your arrangements about 
that, and give me the number of one of you. If I 
* suddenly want reinforcements I shall expect them in 
a hurry. Further, if we have to hold a council of war, 

I shan’t want to be kept waiting.’ 

At this rapid drafting of a procedure to be Mowed 

his hearers soon became enthusiastic. It was arranged 
that he should meet Moira and Steve at Dubbick’s, as 
he had suggested, and he was given Stan Hickey s 
home ’phone number. In the event of news being 
’phoned, or an emergency meeting wanted m a hurry, 
Stan was to contact Johnny Bush and Ginger Tait. 
The last of the tea was poured from the pot, they ate 
another biscuit apiece, and then good-nights were said. 
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Andy Brolly watched the two cars disappear from 
the kerbside beyond his front gate, and went back to 
put his files away. He paused for some moments* 
fingering the card made out in his own handwriting 
of a few years back on the subject of Slick Turran. 
After the brief mention of Thomas Harold Marsh 
were some words enclosed in brackets. They read: 
No conviction , but brother Charles two years for break¬ 
ing and entering. Business greengrocer and fruiterer , 
carried on in wife's name , Susan Marsh , Stead's Market , 
Lower Banning Road. 

Andy Brolly smoked a last pipe before going to bed, 
and when finally he knocked out the ashes and retired 
he was far from being a man in search of restful sleep. 
His mind was working nimbly, and he felt some of the 
old zest of past years. At the back of his mind he was 
trying to place Charles Marsh. Two years the man 
had received, and he was on the filing cards, but not 
in the tied paste-up files. That probably meant it was 

one of Phil Duggan's cases. And yet Slick Turran was 
in both files. 

Still pondering this apparent discrepancy, the ex¬ 
detective at last fell asleep. 

The clock in the tower of St. James's Church, 
beyond the municipal buildings in Stockley High 
Street was striking eleven o'clock the next morning 
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when Andy Brolly, dressed in dark overcoat and 
tight-fitting bowler hat, walked into the pleasant 
atmosphere of the restaurant behind the wide shop 
that was Dubbick’s. Almost at once two arms shot 
up to wave to him. He squeezed himself against the 
wall to allow a waitress with a laden tray to pass, and 
then made his way to the comer table where Moira 

and Steve awaited him. 

‘You’re both early,’ he commended. 

‘We met at ten and went for a stroll,’ said Steve, 
and when Andy Brolly glanced at Moira he saw that 

her cheeks were slightly flushed. 

‘I see,’ he said. ‘Well, I’ve news. But here comes 

the waitress.’ 

‘Too late, Mr. Brolly,’ said Steve. ‘We’ve already 
ordered. I knew you wouldn’t be late, he added, as 
steaming cups of coffee were placed before them and 
the waitress distributed plates and pastry forks and 
lowered a stand with a fine selection of cream buns 

into the centre of the table. 

Andy Brolly’s brows went up, and he glanced 

archly at Moira, who said, ‘Have you any news? 

Mr Brolly chose the creamiest bun on the stand. 
It was smothered with chocolate and the pale shoe 
pastry oozed thick cream aU round. He placed it on 
his plate and lifted his fork. In the act of demolishing 
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his fine sample of the pastrycook's art he said, ‘I've 
plenty of news. Mrs. Marsh seemed quite ready to 
talk when she learned I had called to make inquiries 
about installing a new gas cooker free of cost.' He 
contemplated sadly the piece of cream bun he was 
raising to his mouth. Tm afraid she won't get her 
cooker,' he added. 

Mrs. Marsh's brother, Slick Turran, no longer 
lodged with his sister's family. He had left them some 
few years before. As near as Brolly could make out, 
about the time of Phil Duggan's tragic death. Mrs. 
Marsh had been full of the woes of her family. Her 
brother-in-law, Charlie Marsh, had gone to prison for 
a slip. Also about the same time. Her visitor had 
confided a little piece of fiction about a friend of his 
who had eluded the police, and almost in the same 
breath had inquired whether Mrs. Marsh was inter¬ 
ested in free gas-fires for her bedrooms. Mrs. Marsh 
had thereupon become more confiding and anxious 
to be pleasant to this welcome stranger who had 
crossed her doorstep. From the subject of gas-fires 
she had been cleverly led to the subject of her brother, 
and she had admitted that her brother Slick was 
a lucky man. A clever lawyer had once got him out 
of the clutches of the police. Oh, a wily bird was her 
brother Slick. Of course, Mr. Thompson—the name 
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supplied by the fictitious giver of gas-stoves and gas- 

fires_ would understand that Slick wasn’t his real 

name, which was Haslick. Named after a racehorse. 
Mrs. Marsh thought it was a rather nice idea, and 
didn’t Mr. Thompson agree? Mr. Thompson, who 
was a bachelor of confirmed habits, had responded 
to this tender appeal by admitting that he had named 
his two daughters after flowers. Mrs. Marsh had 
simpered, ‘Oh, how very nice!’ and showed her visitor 
a photograph of her husband with the other members 
of the boiler-makers’ glee club. Mr. Thompson, how¬ 
ever, had not proved over-enthusiastic on the subject 
of Mr. Marsh, and after learning that the clever lawyer 
who had kept Mrs. Marsh’s brother out of prison was 
a certain Marcus Treeson, had attempted to make good 
his escape, only to be threatened with a cup of rather 
horrid-looking tea and a plea for gas-fires that would 
match the wall-paper in the bedrooms. 

‘So you see,’ concluded Mr. Brolly, munching his 

third ec lair and stirring his second^ cup of coffee, 

‘I think I’ve got all I could from her.’ 

Moira beamed. ‘You think something in all this will 

help?' 

‘I’m certain of it,’ said Andy Brolly. ‘But we 
mustn’t lose any time. I want you to come with me 

and visit Stead’s Market. 
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‘Isn't that where the other Mrs. Marsh runs a 
greengrocer's?' asked Steve. 

Andy Brolly nodded. 

‘It is,' he agreed. 

‘You're certainly getting cracking, Mr. Brolly,' 
Steve smiled, signalling the waitress for the bill. 
‘When do we start?' 

‘Now, this minute,' said the ex-detective. 



CHAPTER VII 


OLD BILLIE 


The remains of the night passed with no one un¬ 
locking the door and disturbing Jim Duggan’s sleep- 
such as it was; for Jim slept restively, waking at 
various times as sounds of tug whistles shrilled in his 
ears or the merriment of late-moving waterside folk 

made sleep for a while impossible. 

Daylight stained the ceiling and walls of his bare 
room with greyish light when he rose and walked to 
the window. Life on the river was astir. He noted 
barges moving upstream towed one behind the other, 
and watched the skittish movements of a white- 
painted motor-boat moving downstream. A tug hissed 
across the centre of the river, and a police patrol boat 
came smoothly searching the ancient water-way for 


anything untoward. f . 

Before he knew what he was doing Jim found 

himself waving excitedly, and only after some seconds 

realised what he was doing. He desisted rather sheep- 
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ishly, aware that he hadn't a chance in a million of 
being seen at the tiny speck of grubby glass on the 
river's grey skyline. 

Young Billie came in a short while later and said, 
‘Would you like to wash yourself?' 

‘That's a kind thought, young Billie,' Jim said 
agreeably. ‘I should very much.' 

He noted that the youngster had apparently not 
taken a similar advantage for himself, for the grime 
marks that had been readily visible on the freckled 
face the previous night were still there. 

‘You don't have to thank me. 'Tain't any of my 
doing,' young Billie told him, as though anxious to 
disclaim any credit for such an unnatural suggestion. 

He was led along the small corridor to the square 
landing he remembered, and then taken up another 
short flight of bare stairs to a brown-painted door. 
Young Billie opened the door and gestured inside. 

‘My grandpa says there's razor and soap and towels 
you can use.' 

Jim walked into a very dilapidated bathroom and 
closed the door. There was a slender brass bolt, and 
this he shot, and for the first time since his arrival 
in that crumHhg house felt that he truly had a small 
measure of icviricted freedom. 

The bath v*. as rusted in places from disuse, but the 
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water taps worked, and there was a towel that was 
moderately clean hanging from a metal towel-rail. In 
an old shaving cabinet with cracked mirror he found 
a razor and soap, and he worked up a lather as he 
stared at himself in one half of the mirror, the half 
that did not distort his face so horribly that he thought 
he was attempting to shave the face of a stranger. 

He whistled as he shaved and washed, and glanced 
around at his immediate surroundings. The feature 
of main interest was the window. It was not barred, 
and outside was a broad sill that overhung a narrow 
balcony which ran to the end of the wall. From where 
he craned his neck it looked as though below the 
balcony was a small back-yard with a shed which 
might be a garage at one end. He remembered the 
motor-van’in which he had been brought to this place. 

Perhaps it was in the garage. 

He was cleaning the razor after use when he saw 

a man of short, stocky build, his head covered wuh 

a flat cap, open the end doors of the garage and bolt 

them down. The man went back into the garage and 

h 'oSde a ”th'e"d». S Billie did, 'Ain’t you 

do “u?coS"y»“8 »*'• Jim> waitin8 “ 

see the vehicle that emerged. 
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Sure enough it was a green-painted small delivery 
van, and as it swung through the gates into the slip 
of narrow road it bounced against a jutting piece 
of kerb-stone and the engine stalled. 

A wild idea came to Jim. He saw the driver climb 
out and go round to the front of the van, so that he 
was concealed from the bathroom window. The next - 
moment Jim had opened the window and was clam¬ 
bering on to the concrete sill. He did not pause to 
consider whether it would bear his weight. He lowered 
himself agilely and swung outwards and released his 
hold suddenly. He dropped like a stone, and landed 
on the balls of his feet just inside the wrought-iron 
parapet of the balcony. 

The drop had shaken the wind from his body. He 
stood upright, taking deep breaths and thanking his 
stars that his riding for Rose Hill had left him in good 
physical condition. He glanced at the van. It was still 
against the jutting strip of kerb. 

Jim made his way along the balcony, climbed the 
iron balustrade, and, digging his toes between the 
rails, inched along until he was over the roof of a 
wooden shed which he had not seen from the bathroom. 

Again he dropped, landing on all fours, and a few 
moments later was in the yard. He moved quietly 
towards the side of the garage. From under the raised 
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bonnet came a sound of metal softly striking metal. 

The van driver had his hands full. 

Jim stepped beyond the door of the garage. There 
was bright yellow lettering on the side of the green 

van. He read: 

Susan Marsh, Fresh Vegetables, Fruit, and Flowers, 

Deliveries Daily in This Area. 

Before he could read the address in scroll writing 

below, a hand descended on his shoulder and he was 
spun about as though he had been a piece of timber. 

He found himself staring into the grizzled face of 
a powerfully built man with snow-white hair. A thou¬ 
sand tiny lines seamed the man's face, lending it the 
appearance of a peculiar contour map. A large knotted 
fist came up threateningly under Jim’s nose. 

‘So you want to slip away, do you? 

There was something about the widely spaced blue 

eyes that told Jim the truth. 

‘I know who you are,’ he said, offering no resistance 

to the white-haired man. 

‘Oh, you do, do you?’ , „ ^ . , 

A gleam came to the blue eyes and faded almost at 

once. It made Jim think of sudden sunlight on ice. 
‘You’re old Billie.’ 

The white-haired man opened his mouth to speak, 
but before he found words a movement beyond Jim 
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attracted his attention. Jim glanced over his gripped 
shoulder. The short, chunky figure of the man in the 
cap was standing with a raised spanner in his hand 
and staring in wide-eyed surprise at the white-haired 
man's captive. 

‘How did he get down here, old Billie?' he de¬ 
manded, advancing and raising the spanner a few 
inches higher. 

‘None o' that now, Charlie,' said the white-haired 
man sternly, and the spanner sank down against the 
short man's trouser leg. 

Old Billie lifted the thumb of his free hand and 
jerked it behind his head. Charlie glanced in that 
direction, and saw the open bathroom window. His 
mouth opened and he nodded. 

‘Oh, I get it. Trying to be a blinking cat, eh?' He 
laughed, showing a collection of yellow and long- 
neglected teeth. ‘Well, there's more ways than one of 
fixing a cat, eh, old Billie?' 

He winked ponderously. 

Old Billie took no notice. He stared at Jim, and 
nodded his head. 

‘Come on, lad,' he said. 

Jim had no chance of resisting. That grip on his 
shoulder was unrelenting. He was propelled forcibly 
forwards, and the white-haired man turned and kept 
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step with him, the hand on his shoulder bearing down 
heavily, giving him no opportunity of wriggling free 

and making another bid for freedom. 

On the short walk across the yard back to the 
crumbling building that was his prison Jim looked 
around him. He noticed a large warehouse on one 
side of the building, and on the other a public- 
house. Just for a moment he caught a glimpse of a pale 
face peering from behind the curtains of an upstairs 
window in the public-house. Then the curtains fell 
into position, and he was left wondering whether he 
had imagined the face. 

But as old Billie urged him through a scullery door 
he knew that he had not been mistaken. There had 
been a face at the window, the face of a girl. She 
might have been eighteen. The light brown curls he 

had glim psed against her cheek- 

chat's the matter with you, lad? You look like 
you’re in a trance,’ said the white-haired man, turning 
and bolting the door through which they had come. 

Jim pulled himself together and took fresh stock 
of his surroundings. In the doorway leading to the rest 
of the house stood young Billie, and his bps were 

parted in a shy smile. 

‘He jumped it!’ he said, catching his breath, as 
though in wonder. 
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Old Billie waved a hand at his grandson. 

‘I know he did. Heard him, young Billie. Fair 
foolish thing for a young man to do/ The grand- 
sire pursed his mouth reflectively and folded his 
massive arms. ‘Even if he is a bit crazy in the head/ 

Jim started. 

‘Crazy!' he cried. Tm not crazy. I've been brought 
here—kidnapped by—' 

One of the massive arms waved, enjoining silence. 

‘Hold your hush, lad/ said Old Billie. ‘You were 
brought here because you wander in your wits at 
times and become dangerous. Now, you've nothing 
to be afraid of. We'll take care of you, young Billie 
and me. But you must help us. You mustn't get 
violent. You don't want to cause any more trouble 
for your friends and relatives—do you?' 

Jim was so surprised at this totally unlooked-for 
explanation for his being where he was that he could 
only gape at the speaker, and his lack of words was 
misunderstood. 

‘There, there, it's a shame, lad. Nice young chap 
like you. But the police shan't find you. We'll keep 
you close, and then maybe you can see a doctor and 
be cured. But we've got to take care of you till then/ 

Jim came out of his dazed state. 

‘Listen!' he exclaimed. ‘This is—is just nonsense.. 
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My friends haven’t had me brought here. I’ve been 
kidnapped, I tell you. I’m no more crazy in the head 
than you are.’ He could see that he was making no 
impression, and became more vehement. ‘I tell you 
I’m speaking the truth. I can prove it. I’m Jim Dug¬ 
gan, Skipper of the Rose Hill speedway riders.’ 

The white-haired man smiled benignly. 

‘Go ahead, lad, prove it,’ he invited. 

Tim felt in his pocket for his wallet, which con¬ 
tained papers that would establish his identity. It was 

missing. He choked. 

‘I—I—’ 

He broke off, realising for the first time how truly 


helpless he was. 

‘That van,’ he said, snatching at a straw. They 
brought me in that van. The greengrocer’s van.’ 

But the two Billies, old and young, weren’t listening 
to his stumbling words. Young Billie was gazing at 
him with a kind of awed wonder on his dirty face. 

‘The Rose Hill skipper!’ he murmured. 

There was no such wonder in old Billie’s deep voice 
as he said, ‘If you’re Jim Duggan, how come there s 
nothing in this morning’s papers about your disap¬ 
pearance, lad? I read Jim Duggan rode a good race 
fast night, though it’s sad about that Broad Vale chap 

who was injured. 
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Jim felt more helpless at that moment than at any 
time since he had been brought to the house. He saw 
for himself how thin the truth sounded. But he made 
one last effort to learn why he had been left in the 
charge of the white-haired man and his grandson. 

‘Who brought me here?" he demanded. 

Old Billie shook his head. 

‘You don't have to worry about that, lad, nor do 1/ 
he confided. ‘It's all legal. The lawyer man told me 
so himself.' 

At that strange announcement Jim desisted from 
further probing. He saw that the old man spoke the 
truth and bore him no ill-feeling. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE WALLET 


Gus Bowman unlocked the door of his office at the 
Rose Hill Speedway Club that morning and strolled 
to the window. He was whistling the old English tune 
Greensleeves softly, as though under his breath. It was 
a tune he whistled when he felt contented with his lot. 

He was sorry for the accident that had overtaken 
the Broad Vale rider the previous evening. That was 
bad luck, but it was a chance all speedway n< k rs 
to take. It was one of the hazards of a game that held 
as much danger as glamour. However, his genuine 
concern at the ill-luck that had overtaken die Broad 
Vale man could not lessen his personal feeling of 
satisfaction at the standing and good fortune of the 


lub he managed. . .. . 

His whistling continued mechanically until it 
topped on a quavering note. Gus Bowmans eye 
,ad mmed across the office and caught sight of the 
afe that contained the previous night's gate money. 
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The door of the safe swung open. Gus Bowman 
sprang across his office and fell on one knee. Even in 
that moment of surprised shock he remembered not 
to touch anything that might destroy tell-tale finger¬ 
prints. It took him only a few seconds, however, to 
assure himself that the money he had locked up 
before going home after the previous night's meeting 
was gone. Hammer marks on the side of the steel door 
showed where the safe had been forced. He rose and 
stood back, frowning, a score of thoughts chasing 
through his harassed mind. 

That was when he saw the wallet. 

It was on the shelf just inside the safe. He took it 
out carefully, using his handkerchief to protect the 
fine black seal from contact with his fingers. There 
was some money and a driving licence inside. He 
drew out the red licence cover and flicked it open. 

James Duggan. 

The slightly squashed-looking signature stared back 
at him in silent mockery. 

c No,’ he breathed, ‘no/ as though he would deny 
the evidence of his own eyes. 

At that moment a tap sounded on the door. He 
threw a swift glance at the safe, pushed the door 
almost shat, and dropped the wallet and driving 
licence into his pocket. 




The safe had been forced 
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‘Come in/ he called. 

Tiny Murdoch entered. He threw the club manager 
a quick glance. 

‘Anything the matter, sir?* he asked. 

Gus Bowman roused himself, tried to appear non¬ 
chalant. 

‘Matter, Tiny? What do you mean?' 

‘Oh, nothing, sir/ said Tiny Murdoch, ducking his 
head to one side. It was a trick he had when evading 
an issue. ‘Just thought there might have been, that's all/ 

Without meeting the manager's inquiring glance, 
he put the morning's post on the desk by the window 
and started for the door. 

‘Something seems to be on your mind, I think, 
Tiny,' said the manager. 

Tiny Murdoch paused, glanced over his shoulder 
before turning around. 

‘Well, you know, it's funny, Mr. Bowman, but I 
still don't remember Jim Duggan leaving. Funny 
thing that.' 

Gus Bowman had difficulty in maintaining his calm 
front. It was almost as though the gate-keeper's words 
were a comment upon the broken safe door and the 
wallet left Dn a shelf. 

‘Can't L-ay I agree with you, Tiny,' he said, and 
forced a smile that was not in the least genuine. 
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‘Well, there it is.’ Tiny Murdoch turned back to the 
door. ‘I spoke to some of the stewards last night. They 
said he didn’t say a word to them, just went limping 
off the track after handing over his machine/ 

The door swung shut behind him. Gus Bowman sat 
down at his desk. He did not touch the morning’s 
mail. He lit a cigarette and smoked rapidly, a worried 

frown lacing his dark eyes. 

At last, his mind made up, howbeit reluctantly, he 

reached out a hand and picked up the telephone. He 
spoke to the inspector in charge of the local police 
station. He made it very plain that what he said must 
be treated largely in confidence. The inspector was 
impressed, and promised to hurry round to the Rose 


Hill offices at once. 

He arrived twenty minutes after Gus Bowman had 
put down the receiver. He was accompanied by an¬ 
other plain-clothes man, whom he introduced as Ser¬ 
vant Yates. What Gus Bowman saw of Inspector 
Harbrook he liked. He did not have to repeat what 
he told him. The inspector and his assistant examined 
the safe, then passed to the window. They held a brief 
whispered conference, and Yates disappeared 

‘H/s gone down to take a look outside. I don t 

think the thief or thieves got in from outside, Mr. 
Bowman,’ said the inspector. 
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Yates returned, and agreed that there was no sign 
of entry being forced from outside. 

‘Any thief coming that way/ the inspector ex¬ 
plained, ‘would have to climb the stack-pipe. He 
would leave scratch marks. There aren't any. That 
means one thing, Mr. Bowman, I'm afraid.' 

‘You mean—' 

Gus Bowman hesitated. The inspector nodded. 

‘I'm afraid it does, Mr. Bowman,' he said. ‘Someone 
inside must have had duplicates made of your keys. 
You keep this office locked?' 

‘Naturally.' 

‘Now, then, this wallet.' 

With considerable reluctance Gus Bowman pro¬ 
duced the wallet and explained where he had found it. 
In view of what he had been told by the police it 
looked as though there could be no reasonable doubt 
that, in some way, Jim Duggan, his first team's cap¬ 
tain, was involved in the theft. 

He was therefore considerably surprised to observe 
meaning glances exchanged between the two plain¬ 
clothes men and the dawn of a faint smile on the face 
of Inspector Harbrook. 

‘Looks bad for Duggan, doesn't it, Mr. Bowman?' 
he remarked. ‘I mean, on the surface.' 

Gus Bowman glanced sharply at him. 
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‘How do you mean, on the surface, inspector?’ he 
asked. 

Inspector Harbrook tapped the wallet with a lean 
forefinger. 

‘Mr. Bowman,’ he said, ‘this wallet wasn’t put there 

accidentally. That’s my opinion.’ 

The manager looked startled at this suggestion. 

‘Good heavens, inspector!’ he exclaimed. ‘Are you 
trying to tell me it was—was planted?’ 

He had to search for an appropriate word. 

‘I think so,’ said the inspector gravely. 

‘But that would mean—’ 

The manager broke off, hesitating to follow this 
suggestion to its logical and perplexing conclusion. 

‘It would mean,’ said Inspector Harbrook, ‘that 
someone is very anxious to implicate your team’s 
skipper. Have you got through to him this morning?’ 

‘No, inspector. I’ve done nothing. I thought of 
ringing Jim up, and then I realised that might not be 
fair to the police. After all, anyone investigating a 
crime is entitled to start as soon as possible.’ 

Inspector Harbrook jerked his head. 

‘Very sensible of you, Mr. Bowman, if you will 
allow me to say so. Pity not everyone thinks the 
same.’ He raised himself up on his toes and dropped 
back on his heels, accompanying the motion with 
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a rather satisfied sniff. ‘And now perhaps you'll be 
good enough to get through to him, while we're here. 
Of course,' he added hurriedly, ‘do not let him know 
there has been a robbery or that his wallet has been 
found. You understand?' 

‘Yes, inspector,' Gus Bowman nodded, ‘I under¬ 
stand,' and reached for the telephone again. 

His call was answered by Jim Duggan's mother, 
who spoke excitedly. He had some difficulty in break¬ 
ing off the conversation. 

When he replaced the receiver he announced, ‘That 
was Jim's mother. Jim didn't come home last night. 
She says her daughter, Moira, told her he had gone 
somewhere on business.' 

Inspector Harbrook glanced at his sergeant. 

‘Make anything of that?' he asked. 

‘The girl knows something,' the sergeant surmised. 

The inspector felt inclined to agree, and said as 
much. 

‘Mr. Bowman,' he said, ‘I think there's a mystery 
here that will best be solved by not broadcasting the 
fact. I realise you must notify the insurance people, 
and they will be anxious for action. Well, put them 
on to me. I'll try and handle them the right way. 
I want at least twenty-four hours to move in more 
or less secret, and to have a chat with Miss Moria 
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Duggan. Unless I miss my guess, that young lady can 

help me. Know where she works?' 

‘As a matter of fact, she isn't at work to-day,' the 

manager told him. 

‘Oh.' 

‘Her mother explained that she was going to meet 
an old friend. Apparently Mrs. Duggan doesn't know 
all it's about, but the friend is an ex-member of the 

Police.' 

‘Indeed!' 

‘Yes, an ex-Sergeant Brolly. You may remember 
him. I believe he worked with Jim Duggan's father, 
who was a C.I.D. man, as you will remember. 5 
Inspector Harbrook inclined his head. 

‘I well remember Philip Duggan, 5 he said. One of 
the reasons I’m pretty sure Jim isn’t a thief is because 
I knew the way his father brought him up. Bad thing 
never able r. tad rhe n»a who sho. Phil 
Duggan. 5 He shook his head, and then glanced up 
quickly. ‘But if Moira’s gone to see Andy Brolly that 
surely means something. Andy’s an old war-horse. 5 

He paused, straightened his tie. 

‘Now, Mr. Bowman, 5 he said, ‘one last thing I want 

to know 5 He patted his tie into position and dropped 

his hands. ‘Could anyone-4 mean anyone-take a 

wax impression of your keys? 
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The manager frowned and reflected. 

'Yes, I suppose they could/ he confessed. T have 
them on a ring, as you saw, and usually leave them 
in my top drawer/ He pointed to his desk. ‘When 
I'm working in the offices, you understand/ 

The inspector held out his hand and received the 
manager's bunch of keys. The plain-clothes man 
turned them over, and handed them back without 
comment. 

Thank you, Mr. Bowman,' he said. ‘Now I'll be 
getting along. I'll leave Sergeant Yates with you. 
He'll take care of measuring up the room and having 
any fingerprints on the safe photographed. We'll try 
not to get in the way. And don't forget what I said 
about the insurance people. Let me deal with them.' 

‘That's very nice of you, inspector,' said Gus Bow¬ 
man gratefully. 

‘Not at all,' said the inspector breezily. ‘That's my 
job, and Jim is his father's son. Don't forget, Mr. Bow¬ 
man, that still means something to us who knew Phil 
Duggan.' 

The inspector was about to leave when the manager 
stopped him. 

‘Excuse me, Inspector Harbrook, but I wonder if 
you would tell me something?' he asked. 

The plain-clothes man turned. 
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‘Depends what it is/ he said cautiously, with a 
smile. 

‘How you can be so sure about Jim. I mean, the 
wallet—well, it—' 

Inspector Harbrook's smile widened. 

‘That's the reason, Mr. Bowman,' he said, ‘the 
wallet. It was left so that Jim would be implicated, 
as I've explained. No doubt of that. But the clever 
person who thought to implicate Jim forgot some¬ 
thing. He forgot to drop the wallet on the floor, 
which is where it would have landed had it fallen 
accidentally. No, he had to put it on a shelf in the 
safe. In the safe, mark you, so that there could be no 
question of linking the wallet with the robbery. But as 
I said, it had to be put in the safe. It never fell acci¬ 
dentally where you found it, Mr. Bowman. That s my 

reason.' 

Leaving the manager to tackle a host of strangely 
mixed emotions, the inspector went out. 

Sergeant Yates murmured, Excuse me, Mr. Bow¬ 
man,' and taking out a coiled flexible rule went to 
work measuring distances across the office. 



CHAPTER IX 


IN STEAD'S MARKET 


Stead's Market was really a large glass-roofed arcade 
of stalls that opened into a square framed on each side 
with shops. A brisk trade was done in the covered 
market, and the stallholders were not afraid to test 
their lungs in crying their wares. When Brolly, accom¬ 
panied by Steve and Moira, arrived the busy arcade 
provided a bright scene of bustling activity. 

Here a woman in bright scarlet cardigan and wear¬ 
ing a hat with a large feather waved her arms and 
encouraged passers-by to purchase vegetables and 
fruit, next to her a fishmonger wearing an old- 
fashioned straw hat waved a broad-bladed knife and 
ran its brightness over the length of a codfish. 
A woman who looked like a gipsy offered bead 
necklaces, a man in glasses waved slim hands at rows 
of dresses on hangers. Behind a glass front children 
stared with wide eyes at fluffy chicks huddling around 
ft lamp for warmth. Next door to the stall with the 
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chicks was a silent man who sat on a stool reading 
a newspaper, while passers-by threw casual glances 
at his stock of hardware. 

Over all hung a strong odour compounded of fish 
and vegetables and chicks and flowers and leather 

goods and bread and perfumery. 

‘Ever been here before?’ asked Andrew Brolly. 

‘Never,’ said Moira. 

( pve heard of Stead’s Afarket, but this is the first 

time I’ve set foot in it,’ Steve added. 

‘Oh, it’s quite a place,’ Brolly assured them. ‘Often 
you can pick up a bargain, but you’ve got to be wary 
or you might find you’ve spent your money on trash.’ 

Moira stopped before a stall covered with all shades 
of coloured silks. A small man with beady-bright 
eyes came forward, holding a yardstick in his hands. 
Moira backed away, and Steve grinned. 

‘I see what you mean, Mr. Brolly,’ he said. ‘Stop 

to look and they rush you.’ 

‘Well, not all of them,’ Andrew Brolly told him. 

‘Some of the traders have been here most of their 

lives and have an excellent reputation. In fact, you’d 

probably be very surprised if you knew how many 

people come from quite long distances away to shop 

here because they get value for money and a fair deal. 

Oh, yes, you can shop keenly if you know where to 
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take your trade in Stead's Market. It's like everywhere 
else. You've got to know your trader.' 

As he was speaking they came to the end of the 
glass-covered arcade and stood for some moments 
staring around at the scene in the square. The small 
shops and kiosks in this square were larger establish¬ 
ments than the stalls in the arcade approach, and some 
of them had rear entrances giving on to a mews, where 
vans and carts unloaded. 

In the square the press of people was, if anything, 
greater than in the arcade. People stood before win¬ 
dows and in groups chatting. There was a grocer's 
which gave off a smell of freshly roasting coffee and 
a baker's with a window lined with cream pastries. 

Moira found her gaze darting about, settling on no 
one place until over a green-painted surround of a 
window she saw the yellow lettering: Susan Marshy 
Fresh Fruit , Flowers , and Vegetables Delivered Daily 
in This Area. 

‘Mr. Brolly,' she said, ‘isn't that the name you 
mentioned—Susan Marsh?' 

‘It is,' Andrew Brolly agreed. ‘We'll walk by and 
go out through that narrow walk between 1 he baker's 
and the sweet-shop. See it?' 

They saw the narrow entrance to the square when 
he pointed it out. 
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‘Why are we leaving?' asked Steve. 

Andrew Brolly gave him a quick glance. 

‘I want to see the other side of Susan Marsh's shop. 
p ve always had the idea that Charlie Marsh conducted 
his personal affairs in strange quarters. Well, I may 

get an idea.' 

They pushed their way through the crowd and went 
down the narrow exit to the mews beyond the market. 
They found themselves in a cobbled roadway littered 
with straw and paper and cabbage leaves. A blank 
wall that was one side of a large cinema frowned 
over the dreary backs of the shops forming one 
side of the market square. At the end of the cob¬ 
bled roadway buses and cars drove in a two-way 

stream. 

‘Not much to look at, is it?' said Brolly. 

‘A bit grim if you ask me,' Steve admitted. ‘Shall 

we go back?' 

Moira plucked the ex-detective's arm. 

‘You expected to find something?’ she inquired. 
‘Frankly, Moira,’ said Brolly slowly, ‘I don’t know 
what I expected. I was hoping that the morning after 
Jim disappeared something might occur which would 
be—well, interesting. Oh, and that’s not such a long 
shot as you might at first suppose,’ he went on, when 
both Moira and Steve turned and looked at him m 
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surprise. ‘Charlie Marsh is a man with a record. 
He was no friend of your father's, Moira, and I'd say 
he would be sure to know the members of the gang 
your father was rounding up. That, in turn, could 
mean that Jim had—' 

Andrew Brolly broke off and gave a smothered 
exclamation. 

‘By jove!' he said. ‘Something interesting has hap¬ 
pened. Come back here and use your eyes.' 

He drew them behind the open door of a garage 
farther up the mews. They turned and saw a man 
wearing a homburg hat, with a rolled umbrella draped 
from his arm, walking up the cobbled road. 

‘Don't you think he looks out of place?' Brolly 
asked softly, and there was a chuckle in his voice. 

‘He certainly does,' Moira agreed. ‘Do you know 
him, Mr. Brolly?' 

‘I did, quite well. His name is Francis Immuck. 
He's a lawyer's clerk. Do you remember my men¬ 
tioning a lawyer's name when you called last night 
and we went through the files?' 

‘Yes,' said Moira, catching her breath. ‘Wait a 
minute. It's on the tip of my tongue. Montague—no, 
that wasn't it—' 

‘I remember,' said Steve. ‘Treeson. Marcus Tree- 
son, that was it, wasn't it, Mr. Brolly?' 
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Andrew Brolly nodded shortly. He was watching 
the approaching figure of the solicitor's clerk. 

‘Marcus Treeson, yes/ he muttered. The slipperiest 
lawyer who ever robbed the law of justice. And so 
Treeson's right-hand man comes visiting Stead's Mar¬ 
ket this morning of all mornings.' 

They waited. Francis Immuck paused when he 
came level with the rear door bearing Susan Marsh's 
name, and glanced around him cautiously, as though 

desirous of being unobserved. 

Apparently satisfied after his survey of his sur¬ 
roundings, he raised the crook of his umbrella and 
rapped on the top panel of the door three times. 
After a pause the door opened. He spoke some words 
to a person who could not be seen by the watchers 
concealed behind the open door of the garage, and 
then disappeared inside. 

The door closed. 

‘Well, now,' said Andrew Brolly, ‘I think that's 
quite something. Quite something indeed! 

He sounded pleased with himself. 

Steve and Moira exchanged glances and Steve 
shrugged. VC^hatever it meant to their companion, 
seeing the arrival of a solicitor's clerk in such unusual 
surroundings as the rear approach of Stead s Market, 
and observing him disappear into one of the shop 
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premises, did not convey a great deal to them, but 
both realised that this was not the moment to ask 
questions. They waited for Brolly to give a sign that 
he was ready to depart. But he gave no such sign. 
He remained watching the back of Susan Marsh's 
shop, and they remained with him, for nearly a quarter 
of an hour. 

At the end of that time the tension was broken by 
the arrival of a small tradesman's van which turned 
in from the main road. It was painted a bright green 
and the lettering on its sides was of a particularly 
violent shade of yellow. 

None of the watchers had to be told that the van 
belonged to the green-painted shop with similar 
yellow lettering. 

However, when the driver stopped the van and 
climbed down from his seat Andrew Brolly gave 
another deep and contented chuckle. 

‘Good,' he murmured, ‘good,' as the man disap¬ 
peared inside the shop after Francis Immuck. 

‘What's so good?' asked Steve. 

The ex-detective turned wide eyes on him. 

‘That was Charlie Marsh himself,' he said. ‘A no¬ 
good crook if I ever saw one. And I've seen plenty. 

‘Do you think he's come to meet this Immuck 
chappie?' Steve asked. 
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Brolly shrugged. 

‘As to that, your guess is as good as mine/ he said. 
‘But I know this. Put those two together and there’ll 

be roguery afoot. Ah!’ 

Again he broke off, this time with an exclamation 
full of meaning, for the rear door of Susan Marsh’s 
shop opened again, and this time Charlie Marsh 
stepped into the cobbled road, took a quick glance 
round, and beckoned to someone inside. 

Apparently that someone was Francis Immuck, for 
the next moment the solicitor’s clerk stepped outside 
the shop, and walked quickly to the rear of the van, 
where Charlie Marsh was struggling with the doors. 
He got them open, and the watchers heard him say, 

‘Up you go, guv!’ 

He gave the solicitor’s clerk a helping hand, and 
Francis Immuck disappeared inside the van. His 
umbrella was handed to him and the doors were 
closed Charlie Marsh ran round to the front of the 
van and climbed into the driver’s seat. The engine 
started with a loud explosive rumble, and the next 
moment the van was backing down the cobbled road. 

< A man in a homburg hat and carrying an umbrella 
sitting in the back of a greengrocer’s van,’ said Andrew 
Brolly. ‘My, my! That’s something to think about, 
that is. Can’t be any doubt they’re up to something, 
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and that clerk of Marcus Trees on's is very keen not 
to be noticed. So it can't be much good, I'd wager. 
Come on.' 

As the van disappeared he broke from cover and 
started down the mews at a smart trot, the others 
keeping pace with him. 

‘Where are we going?' called Moira. 

‘There's a cab rank across the main road and traffic 
lights. With luck,' said Brolly, ‘we'll be able to scram¬ 
ble into a taxi and follow the van. One thing, with that 
paint over it one can't miss it easily. Which is a bless¬ 
ing.' 

Their luck was in. As they sprinted from the mouth 
of the mews across the main road the traffic lights 
were red, and first on the white line for moving off 
was the Marsh van. They jumped into the first taxi 
on the rank, and Brolly said to the driver, ‘Follow 
that green and yellow van.' 

The driver looked surprised. 

‘What, d'you mean Marsh's van, mister?' 

‘That's it,' said Brolly. ‘Do you know Charlie?' 

‘Know him!' exclaimed the taxi man, setting off in 
pursuit and speaking over his shoulder. ‘I should say 
I do. He nearly drove smack into me late last night. 
Came tearing out of a side-road. I've still got to bite 
his ear about that. Might have wrecked my cab.' 
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‘Remember where it was?' Brolly asked casually. 
‘Shan't forget in a hurry,' said the driver. ‘Down 
near the river, not far from the Blackamoor’s Head . 
Shouldn't have thought he'd have had any delivering 

to do down there as late as that.' 

Brolly sank back against the upholstery of the rear 

SCctt 

‘Interesting, interesting,' he murmured. ‘Very. 



CHAPTER X 


THE CURIOUS GIRL 


The chase led towards the river. Over traffic lights 
and through narrow streets the taxi followed the green 
van with the bright yellow lettering. Several times the 
lights changed before the taxi could creep up behind 
the van, and twice they lost sight of their quarry. But 
their luck remained in until the taxi turned into a one¬ 
way street called Cooper's Lane. When the driver 
came to the end of this twisting thoroughfare he 
applied his brakes suddenly and sat scratching his head. 

‘That's funny,' he said over his shoulder to Brolly. 
They've disappeared. Which one do I take, eh?' 

He pointed to four narrow streets, radiating like 
spokes from a wheel hub. 

The one opposite,' Brolly decided on the spur of 
the moment, realising that time was no longer their 
ally in this pursuit. 

The taxi rattled down the street Brolly had in¬ 
dicated, and came to another stop. A long street that 
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curved almost at right angles to the left stretched to 
left and right, and there was no sign of the van. 
‘Looks like we've lost 'em/ said the taxi-driver. 
Steve clicked his tongue against his teeth, and Moira 

murmured, ‘Oh, dear!' 

The taxi-driver glanced at them with renewed 
interest. 

‘You know,' he said, adopting a heavy manner, ‘I've 
been thinking.' 

‘I should have doubted it,' Brolly remarked drily. 
The taxi man ignored the implication in the ex¬ 
detective's remark. 

‘Why are you people so interested in following that 

van? It looks mighty suspicious.' 

Steve had no comment to make, and Moira threw 

a startled look at Andrew Brolly. However, the one¬ 
time assistant of her father was equal to the situation. 

‘I dare say it does,' he said. ‘But if you must know, 
driver, I'm very interested to know where the Marshes 
get their supplies. I believe they are buying direct 
from growers in the country, and that s how they can 

undercharge the other traders. 

The taxi-driver became shrewd. 

‘That so?' he said softly. ‘Well, now, I never knew 

they were cheaper than anyone else. My missus won t 
buy in Stead's Market. She says she doesn't get value 
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there. I must tell her what you say. You in the same 
line of business, guv?' 

‘Not exactly, but Fm interested in buying at the 

right price, if you get me/ 

Brolly gave the taxi-driver a ponderous wink. The 
man's shrewd look became almost conspiratorial as he 
winked back. 

‘I get you all right, guv. Well, now, we're in a bit 
of a fix. They could have gone any way, right or left, 
or even crossed over and—' 

He stopped himself and turned back to stare at the 
three people behind him. 

‘That's a bit odd, come to think of it,' he remarked, 
as though to himself. 

‘What is?' asked Brolly. 

‘Why, it isn't far from here that Charlie Marsh 
nearly ran into me last night.' 

Andrew Brolly sat forward on the edge of his seat. 
His eyes were suddenly very bright. 

‘I agree, driver, very odd,' he said. ‘Never mind 
trying to follow the van. We've lost it anyway. Just 
take us to where Charlie Marsh nearly ran into you 
last night.' 

‘You mean—' 

The taxi-driver's face had assumed a blank ex¬ 
pression. 
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‘I mean take us to the place you mentioned/ said 

Andrew Brolly and sat back again. 

The taxi-driver required no further bidding. He 
meshed his gears and swung the cab around, and 
retraced some of the way they had come, then chose 
another of the narrow streets radiating like the spokes 
of a wheel. The taxi came to the end of that street, 

crossed another road, and turned left. 

‘We're running parallel with the river, unless I m 

much mistaken,' Brolly told his companions. 

He wasn't mistaken, as was revealed a few minutes 
later when the taxi swung right and came to a stop 
at the end of another thoroughfare. They were in a 
neighbourhood of warehouses and blank walls enclos¬ 
ing store-houses and goods depots. 

‘Here we are,' said the driver, pointing with a 
gloved hand. T was coming along over there—see?' 
The gloved hand waved, and his audience nodded. 
‘Out comes the van from this road. I had to swerve 
pretty sharp, and he didn't stop, just kept on past the 

Blackamoor’s Head’ 

‘Which is where?' asked Brolly. 

The gloved hand moved in a short arc. 

‘Take us past it—slowly,' said Brolly. 

They were driven along a shabby thoroughfare that 
was near the river, for the three in the back of the cab 
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could hear tug sirens, and they passed several small 
streets that ran slightly downhill and were lined with 
waiting lorries and carts. 

‘Yes, we're in the docks area/ Brolly nodded, ‘and 
this looks like the Blackamoor's Head .' 

He pointed to a public-house that stood out rather 
imposingly from the drab brick structures in the 
immediate vicinity. The driver braked, and the taxi 
crawled past the entrance, and over the front door 
Brolly and his companions saw the grinning black 
head with flaring red lips that had been fashioned by 
some unknown sculptor in wood back in the middle 
of the seventeenth century and had been preserved 
for two hundred years with countless coats of paint. 

‘Park up a side-road/ Brolly told the driver. 

The driver continued slowly past the public-house 
and turned into a cul-de-sac. Brolly and his compan¬ 
ions alighted. The ex-detective had a suggestion to 
offer to the driver. 

‘Look/ he said, ‘it's nearly your lunch-time, I'd 
say.' 

‘Not far off, guv/ the man grinned knowingly. 

‘Well, go and have it, and we'll meet you here in 
an hour's time. But don't'—Brolly stressed the 
words—‘take your lunch in the Blackkmoor’s Head .' 
He took a ten-shilling note from his pocket and 
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handed it to the driver. This should take care of 


your bill for food/ 

The man pocketed the note and touched the peak 
of his cap with a gloved finger. He relaxed so far as 

to wink again. 

‘It’ll also wet a couple of very dry whistles, guv. 


Thanks very much.’ 

The three left the driver to seek his lunch where 
he would and retraced their way to the street comer 
dominated by the pile of the Blackamoor’s Head. 

‘I think,’ Brolly decided, ‘that I’ll go in and buy 
a drink. I may be able to find out if Charlie Marsh is 
known in the bar. But you two had better not accom¬ 
pany me. Take a walk round the back, and get the he 
of the land. We’ll meet outside the Blackamoor in, 


sav, a quarter of an hour. 

With a wave of the hand, Andrew Brolly passed 

inside the swing-doors of the saloon bar. ^ 

‘Now we’re really sleuthing on our own, Moira, 


said Steve. 

The girl nodded. ... , 

‘Yes but I feel we had bad luck losing the van. 

They were walking up the side-street from the public- 

"“posibly,- Steve tried 10 cheer her up, ‘but you’ve 
got to remember Audy Broil, was only playrng a 
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hunch, Moira. It's quite possible that Immuck laddie 
might have nothing to do with Jim's disappearance.' 

However, instead of forcing a smile from Moira, 
that reflection served only to heighten the gloom that 
had descended on her. She was beginning to wonder 
if they had not lost valuable time by not going to the 
police in the outset. The mood was a natural reaction 
to her earlier optimism, and she was wise not to 
express her fresh doubts, realising that her friends 
were doing their best for Jim in difficult circum¬ 
stances. 

They walked around the back of the Blackamoor’s 
Head , and found themselves in another narrow lane, 
similar to scores that apparently ran parallel to most 
of the wider streets in that commercial district. As 
they drew level with a gate opening in the wall of the 
yard behind the public-house they saw a girl of about 
Moira's age standing on a dust-bin and staring up at 
the next building through a pair of opera-glasses. 

‘Well, she looks a bit curious, I must say,' grinned 
Steve. 

He and Moira drew to a halt and stood for some 
seconds watching the girl standing on the dust-bin. 
She seemed very intent on her job of focussing the 
opera-glasses correctly, and did not become aware of 
observers until Moira coughed. She turned her head, 
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lowering the glasses, and almost lost her balance on the 
uneven and sloping lid of the dustbin. For a moment 
she wobbled perilously, until Steve jumped forward 

and caught her as she fell. 

‘Thank you/ she said, but she looked anything but 

grateful for his assistance. She was blushing furiously. 

T should have shut the gate/ 

Tm sorry we—er— embarrassed you/ said Moira, 

giving the girl a friendly smile. ‘We were passing, and 

it did look a bit odd. That's all/ 

The girl who had been caught from falling by Steve 

glanced from one to the other, and she seemed to react 
favourably to the smiling friendliness of Moira. 

«I don't want you to think I'm a nosey person, she 

said awkwardly. 

‘Not at all/ grinned Steve. ‘Just curious. 

They all laughed, the girl with the opera-glasses 

in her hand taking the joke in good part. 

‘As a matter of fact/ she said, ‘I think there s 
something odd going on in that place next door. 
There’s a young man inside who is a prisoner. She 
paused, breathing hard now that her secret was told. 
‘I’m sure of it,’ she added earnestly, as though to 
convince herself more than her listeners. 

Steve and Moira were no longer smiling. They 
looked grave, and there was something about Moira’s 
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expression just then that caused the other girl to say, 
‘Oh, have I—' 

‘No, Miss—' 

Steve also came to a stop as he interrupted her. 

‘Pm Nancy Lacey/ the girl explained. ‘Pm only 
staying here for a few weeks with my aunt, who is the 
licensee of the Blackamoor’s Head . But this young 
man—' 

She hesitated. 

‘What about him?' asked Moira, a catch in her 
voice. 

‘Well, I know it sounds crazy. But I think he tried 
to escape this morning/ 

‘By jove!' muttered Steve. 

‘Yes, that's how I first came to see him/ Nancy 
Lacey explained. ‘I glanced out of the window of my 
bedroom, and there he was clambering down the 
wall—right there.' 

She pointed to the back of the house next to the 
Blackamoor’s Head. 

‘He jumped on to the balcony and clambered right 
down to the ground, and then the old man came and 
took him back, just as he was going out through the 
gate. He looked up then, as he was coming back, and 
saw me. Pm sure. He—he looked nice/ she added, 
blushing again. 
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Steve asked her to describe the young man she 
thought was a prisoner. Nancy Lacey described Jim 
Duggan. Moira gave a sharp exclamation, and the 

girl's eyes widened. 

‘I believe you know him/ she said, jumping to 
a conclusion. 

‘I think he may be my brother/ said Moira. 

‘Your brother—oh!* 

Footsteps sounded on the far side of the wall 
separating the yard of the Blackamoor s Head from 
the next b uildin g. They heard a gate open. A man 
said something, and laughed abruptly, and then the 
gate closed and they heard a bolt shot. The man who 
had left the next yard walked slowly past the open 
gate of the yard of the Blackamoor s Head. 

Moira was the first to recognize him. She caught 

Steve’s arm. 

‘Steve,’ she said excitedly, ‘that s him the man 
Slick who was in the Dinky Cabin last night! 

As though the words had awakened an echomg 
train of memory in Steve’s mind he said, ‘Yes, and 
something else, Moira. There was something familiar 
about Charlie Marsh’s face when I saw it behind 

Stead’s Market.’ 

‘Familiar?’ asked Moira. 

‘Yes I’m sure he’s the man Shck called Charhe. 
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Remember? He poked his head inside the Dinky Cabin 
and told him other people were coming/ 

Moira nodded slowly. 

‘Oh, Steve/ she said wonderingly. ‘I was beginning 
to have terrible doubts, and now she caught her 
breath—‘now Tve new hope we^ll find Jim before 

before ifs too late 1 / 



CHAPTER XI 


DEVELOPMENTS 

* 


Mrs. Hester Lacey was a woman with a large mop 
of crinkly black hair and a pair of shrewd black eyes 
that reflected her changing moods. Just now she was 
excited. Her black eyes glowed, and as she tossed her 
head the sparkling eardrops suspended from the lobes 


of her ears tinkled faindy. 

‘Mr Brolly,’ she said, ‘I’m very glad you ve come 

to me I understand perfecdy. As for Nancy’-she 

threw a smiling glance in the direction of her warm- 

faeed niece-‘weU, I’d never have thought of her 

standing on a dust-bin and using opera-glasses 

Opera-glasses!’ she exclaimed, repeating the word 

on a higher note. ‘I ask you. , 

Andy Brolly, Steve and Moira, and Mrs. Lacey an 

her niece were seated in the private sitting-room over 
entrance to the saloon bar of the BteWr. 
tad. As soon as Andy Brolly had heard what Steve 
and Moira had to tell him he had wisely elected to 
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approach Nancy's aunt, who proved to be a woman 
of the world with no love for law-breakers and furtive 
gentry who planned to rob their fellows. 

Having told her listeners that she was glad she had 
been approached, she sat back in her chair and beamed 

at Andy Brolly. 

‘And now, Mr. Brolly, how can I help?' she wanted 
to know. 

Brolly smiled back at her. 

‘That's very kind of you, ma'am, I'm sure,' he 

said. 

‘Not at all, not at all,' said Mrs. Lacey. ‘I've got 
Joe, my saloon bar potman, keeping an eye on that 
Slick person you mentioned. Lucky you came out the 
other door so that he didn't see you, Mr. Brolly.' 

‘I don't know that it would have mattered, ma'am,' 
said Brolly. ‘I wasn't at the Dinky Cabin last night, 
and so I doubt whether he would know me. He might 
from the days when I was in the Force. You can 
never be sure about a thing like that. Anyway, it 
turned out for the best.' 

‘And we're grateful for that, I'm sure,' said Mrs. 
Lacey, who had been told enough about the mysterious 
happenings of the past sixteen hours or so for that 
shrewd woman to realise that Brolly had his own 
reasons for moving with caution in his inquiry. ‘And 
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another thing, Mr. Brolly/ she added. ‘You can rely 
on my discretion—absolutely rely on it/ 

Her manner was almost fierce as she made this 
declaration. Since the late Mr. Herbert Lacey had 
passed away, a matter of some twelve years and more 
ago, she had found herself best able to tackle the 
problems of a widow woman by. adopting an uncom¬ 
promising attitude towards the everyday things of life. 
Strangers who called for a variety of reasons at the 
Blackamoor’s Head were certainly included among 


those everyday things. , 

‘I’m very sure we can, ma’am, very sure, Brolly 

D °Truth to tell, Andrew Brolly was more immediately 
concerned with the best thing to do following upon 
his conversation with Mrs. Lacey. He reused quite 
well that the licensee of the Blackamoor s Headmigh 
be a very useful person to have aiding and abetting 
one, but just how the next step was to be taken-or 
where—offered him a problem that remained tan- 
talisingly unsolved in his mind. Slick Turran was 
downstairs in the bar. Next door was, he supposed, 

the ex-detective the choice was difficult It 
seemed he could go and rescue Jim and thereby lose 
aTy chance he might have of catching the gang re- 
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sponsible for kidnapping him, or he could make sure 

of Slick Turran. 

But if Slick did not talk. . . . 

The silence in the sitting-room was becoming a little 
uneasy when the door opened, and a shirt-sleeved 
man with oiled hair and an Irish accent informed 
Mrs. Lacey in a throbbing stage whisper that the man 
she had set him to watch had been joined by a red- 
haired companion. 

‘An* sure an" I know the shpalpeen, so I do, Mrs. 
Lacey!' the potman declared, speaking in his nor¬ 
mal voice and raising himself to his full five feet 
three. ‘ 'Tis that good-for-nothin' Skelly. Red Skelly 
they calls him. An' sure I wouldn't be trustin' him 
no further than I'd be able to throw a grand pianner 
wid me little finger, so I wouldn't, Mrs. Lacey, 
ma'am.' 

Joe repaired downstairs to keep an eye on Slick and 
his companion. Andrew Brolly walked up and down 
the sitting-room. He realised that the chase was fast 
reaching a stage when he had to take a fresh decision— 
to go to the police or continue a lone-wolf hunt. 

He was worried. He knew from experience how 
such a hunt could quickly become too large and 
cumbersome for a member of the public to main¬ 
tain. The police had resources which could over- 
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come many difficulties and save much effort. But the 

police meant publicity. . . . 

He looked at Moira and Steve. He recalled the 

enthusiasm of the group who had visited him the 

previous evening, the friends of Jim Duggan who 

had rallied round the sister of the missing speed ace. 

And he thought of his old friend, Phil Duggan. 

He decided to keep on alone and take the next step 

still without notifying the police, although he knew 

he could not foresee what possible developments were 


in store. tT ,, * i 

‘Mrs. Lacey/ he said, coining to a pause, I d take 

it kindly, ma’am, if you would say nothing until I’ve 
been next door and—'well, seen what I can do. 

‘You have my word, Mr. Brolly,’ he was reminded. 
‘But what about that fine couple downstairs? Suppos¬ 
ing they leave?’ 

‘That’s a risk I’ll have to take unless— He stopped 
suddenly. ‘No, we can fix it. Listen, ma’am, if you’d 


be so kind/ u 

Mrs Lacey was told of the arrangement about 

’phoning the other members of the Rose Hill first team. 

‘Bring those boys down here, ma am, said Brolly, 

<an’ they’ll see this couple don’t get away. I feel sure 

of that.’ . 

Mrs. Lacey rose from her chair. 
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‘Very well, I'll put through the call myself/ she 
promised. ‘It shouldn't take them more than half an 
hour to get here, and, judging by the way some of my 
customers are loath to leave, I'd say you haven't much 
fear about this Slick person and Red Skelly leaving 
in that time.' 

So it was arranged, and, leaving Mrs. Lacey and her 
niece, Brolly and his companions left the Blackamoor’s 
Head by the rear entrance and walked round to the 
front of the next building. For the first time they saw 
it with interested eyes. The downstairs windows were 
boarded over. The brickwork was old and crumbling, 
and the door was bleached a neutral shade by the suns 
and storms of many forgotten years. 

Brolly rapped on the rust-encrusted knocker; it 
brought no response at first. At the third attempt the 
door opened a little way, and they stared into the dirty 
face of a small boy. 

‘Who're you?' he demanded. 

‘Is your father in?' asked Brolly. 

‘No,' was the muttered reply. 

‘Your mother, then?' 

A shake of the head answered this question. Evi¬ 
dently the youngster had been brought up to believe 
in the wisdom of the old adage that least said is soonest 
mended. 
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Brolly was about to start on another conversational 
tack when from somewhere in the rear of the premises 
came a booming voice which demanded, ‘What is it, 

young Billie?* 

Young Billie half turned his head. 

‘A coupla strange men, grandpa, an* a girl, he called 

back. 

He retreated a few inches, and that was enough 
for Brolly. With an ease that spoke of much practice in 
the past he stepped over the front step, gently pushing 
the boy in front of him. Steve and Moira followed. 
Young Billie turned outraged eyes on the self- 

invited visitors. 

‘Hey, you can*t come in here!* he shouted. 

At the end of the gloomy passage appeared old 
Billie. He threw an angry glance at the three people 
who had invaded his premises, and then he saw 
Brolly’s face and his eyes grew wide and filled with 

a look of awe. _ 

‘Great jumpin’ catfish!’ he muttered. It s Sergeant 

Brolly himself in the flesh!’ 

Young Billie, who could not remember ever see¬ 
ing his formidable grandparent put out of count¬ 
enance by a stranger, now witnessed an inexplicable 
transformation. Old Billie appeared to lose his self- 

assurance. 
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Quick to seize the advantage thus offered him, Andv 
Brolly marched forward and caught the white-haired 

man by the arm. 

‘Bill Tressider—you!* 

Old Billie offered no resistance. To him it was as 
though a judgment had descended upon him. The one 
man who knew his past record had walked through 
the front door to accost him. 

‘Grandpa!" 

The cry came from the bewildered youngster. Steve 
put an arm round young Billie’s shoulder. 

‘Let’s shut the door and go and see what it"s all 

about, son," he said in a friendly voice. 

But there was nothing friendly in the fierce glance 
thrown at him by young Billie, who had no liking 
for this sudden change in his grandfather brought 
about by these strangers. 

In the back room old Billie sat with tight-clamped 
mouth, a picture of uneasy defiance. Andrew Brolly 

faced him with a grim look. 

‘You know what a serious business kidnapping is, 

Tressider," he said. 

‘Look," said old Billie, T made a slip once. All 
right, it was a slip. I paid for it. You know that, ser¬ 
geant." 

T"m not Sergeant Brolly any longer." 
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‘You’re not—’ old Billie gulped. ‘Then why are you 
here?’ 

‘I’ve come for that young man you’re keepmg 


prisoner.’ 

‘You mean the loony?’ 

Moira gasped, and Steve muttered something under 


his breath. 

Andrew Brolly’s gaze hardened. 

‘So that’s what you were told, eh?’ 

‘That’s right, serg—I mean, Mr. Brolly. I ve got 
this old place. It’s falling to bits. There’s me an’ 
young Billie. His father and mother were killed in the 
war. In a raid one night. He wasn’t much more n 
a baby. Had to do something. Let the cellars and 
sheds to a greengrocer. Not very profitable. Then 
I was asked to take care of this young man for a night 
until the family doctor could take care of him. 


‘Who asked you?’ . 

‘Fellow Charlie Marsh brought in. Charlie s missus 

is the greengrocer I mentioned.’ 


‘What’s his name?’ . 

‘Don’t know. But he had red hair and Charlie called 

him Red. That’s all I know. I was given a couple 

of pounds, and told the doctor would come for him 

to-day. I had to take care of him. Bit of a job, too. 


‘Why?’ 
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‘Well, he tried to escape. Climbed down from a 
window upstairs. Wonder he didn't break his fool 
neck. But I brought him back inside. Seemed a proper 
nice young chap, too.' 

From behind Brolly young Billie said, ‘He told me 
he was a speedway rider. A Rose Hill rider.' 

‘This your grandson, Tressider?' asked Brolly. 

Old Billie nodded. 

Brolly glanced at the dirty face. 

‘He is a Rose Hill rider, son,' he said gravely. ‘He's 
their skipper, Jim Duggan, and this is his sister.' 

Young Billie stared wonderingly at his grand¬ 
father, whose face was puckering into an expression 
of scared amazement. 

‘Then, Mr. Brolly, you mean—' 

The old man stopped to catch his breath. 

‘I mean you've helped a kidnapping, Tressider,' 
said Brolly severely. ‘But thank goodness I'm in time. 
Lead me to Jim Duggan.' 

Old Billie still remained there looking piteously at 
this man who had arrived out of his past. 

‘That's just it,' he said. ‘I can't. You're too late.' 

Moira and Steve started forward, but Brolly held 
up a hand and they stopped short. 

‘What do you mean, Tressider, too late?' the ex¬ 
detective demanded. 
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‘Only a quarter of an hour ago the doctor arrived, 
Mr. Brolly. He gave him a shot in the arm to put him 
to sleep, and then carried him out to his car. The red- 
haired man was here and helped him. They’ve gone. 
For a moment there was utter silence, then Brolly 

asked, ‘What did this doctor look like?" 

Old Billie described Francis Immuck. 


CHAPTER XII 


INSPECTOR HARBROOK CATCHES UP 


Most people, meeting Inspector Thomas Harbrook 
for the first time, entertained small idea of his real 
character and worth as a policeman. He did not look 
the kind of man he was. His rather sleepy brown 
eyes belied the fact that he was essentially a man of 
action, a man who could make up his mind in a hurry 
and keep it made up. 

He was a man who could take a decision without 
dithering and his associates would know that the 
decision was the correct one in the circumstances. 

Sergeant Yates had worked long enough with the 
inspector to be in the happy habit of trusting implicitly 
to his more experienced judgment. On the other hand, 
the inspector knew that he could rely utterly upon his 
sergeant to supply him with the correct details and 
data he required for arriving at his decisions. Each in 
his own way was a good policeman. Together they 
made an excellent team. 
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* Yates/ said the inspector when the sergeant had 
finished t elling him the outcome of his close exami¬ 
nation of Gus Bowman’s office, ‘we’re in an alley, 
and I’m afraid, unless we can start moving quickly, 
it’U prove to be a blind alley. I don’t like blind alleys, 

and I don’t suppose you do.’ 

The segeant brushed an imaginary speck of dust 

from the skirt of his double-breasted jacket. 

‘I know better places,’ he said, with his natural 

caution. 


Harbrook grinned tightly. 

‘And that’s something of an understatement in e 
circumstances. You’ve found no fingerprints on the 
safe, there are no signs of anything being tampere 
with at the desk, no marks on the floor, nothing 
dropped in the corridor or on die staircase and 
nobody seems to know anything. There s o y 
wallet And that was planted. I won’t have to change 
my mind about that. No, Yates, it looks awfully like 

that blind alley we both hate. 

The sergeant coughed. 

Harbrook glanced at him. ‘All right, man, what 


1S If he sounded a trifle more testy than the occasion 
warranted it must be put down to the understandable 
fact that Thomas Harbrook was a worried man. He 
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had not spent a pleasant quarter of an hour with the 
secretary of the insurance company who covered the 
Rose Hill club for losses and damage. The secretary 
had pressed for release of the robbery in the Press 
and the announcement of a reward for capture and 
conviction of the thieves. It had taken considerable 
tact and persuasive effort on Harbrook's part to bring 
the secretary to agree to allow him twenty-four hours 
before making the burglary public. The secretary had 
agreed only after Harbrook had reminded him that 
the police would accept responsibility. 

Which really meant that Harbrook accepted it, and 
at the moment he was feeling the weight of that 
responsibility as a burden that might well prove too 
much for him. So far he had not found a clue that 
he considered worth serious exploration. 

The sergeant brushed more quite imaginary specks 
from his trim suit. 

T had a word with that gate-keeper among others/ 
he said, frowning at the linoleum covering the office 
floor. ‘His name's Tiny Murdoch. A bit close, but 
he's a man with something on his mind.' 

‘Oh. And is it something to interest us?' . 

Harbrook sounded sceptical. However, the sergeant 
was not put out of his stride. 

‘I think it might,' he said. ‘Murdoch is puzzled 
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because he can't remember seeing Jim Duggan leave 
last night/ 

Harbrook became very interested. 

‘Go on , 5 he ordered when Yates paused. 

‘Not only that, but Murdoch has some tale about 
Duggan not speaking to anyone before or after last 
night’s race. You know there was a man hurt . 5 

‘Yes, I read it in this morning’s paper. But it wasn’t 
Duggan. It was one of the other team, Broad Vale, 

wasn’t it?’ 

The sergeant nodded. 

‘They’re a good team, and it was a hard-fought 
race. Spoiled of course by the accident on that lap, but 
this is what I found interesting. Murdoch assures me 
one of the track stewards told him Duggan was limping 

when he left his machine/ 

Harbrook frowned in silence at his assistant. He 

knew Yates had something to add. The sergeant had 

his own way of relating facts, and he usually kept the 

best for the end. 


‘Well?' 

‘I can’t find any reason for Duggan limping. He 
wasn’t injured. He was perfectly fit. 

‘A bit of cramp perhaps.’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ said the sergeant. Th g 
keeper says he’s never troubled with anything e 
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that. None of the riders is. They're absolutely in tip¬ 
top condition. They couldn't tackle the speedway 
track if they weren't, and Duggan is their ace.' 

The inspector gave Yates a straight look. 

£ What are you trying to tell me?' he asked quietly. 

The sergeant met that look. 

‘It may sound crazy,' he said, ‘but I don't think 

Duggan rode last night.' 

Being the man he was Harbrook did not show ready 
surprise. He merely said, in the same quiet tone, 

‘Why?' 

‘Steve Lawson limps on one foot. He's out of the 
team for a bit. Lawson is very friendly with Moira 
Duggan. If something had happened to Duggan— 
something Lawson and Moira knew about—he might 
have decided to ride in Jim Duggan's place.' 

Again Harbrook said, ‘Why?' although he could 
supply a number of reasons. 

‘To protect Duggan.' 

‘From what?' 

‘That's where I stop.' 

A hard smile curved the inspector's mouth. 

‘An awkward spot to stop at, Yates. You see, the 
chances are, if Lawson and Moira knew why Jim 
Duggan couldn't ride, and if Lawson took his place, 
then the rest of the Rose Hill team must know. You 
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can't change in a dressing-room without showing the 

others there who you are, Yates.' 

‘In that case, the other riders will be able to tell us 

really what happened,' said the sergeant. 

‘Well, we'll keep our fingers crossed,' Harbrook told 

him. ‘But let's get moving.' 

Sergeant Yates had taken the precaution of col¬ 
lecting the addresses of the Rose Hill riders. Harbrook 
scanned the list, and decided to call at the home of 
Ginger Tait, as it chanced to be nearest to the police 
station. Their ring at the front door was answered 
by a pleasant woman with reddish hair and a ready 

smile. 

She proved to be Airs. Tait, the track rider's 
mother. When Harbrook, who was careful not to 
say he was a policeman, introduced himself as a friend 
from the club Mrs. Tait dropped her head on one side 
and said, ‘Oh, dear me, what a pity! You've just 

missed him.' 

They were on the point of thanking her and leavmg 
to call on one of the other riders when Yates said 
casually, ‘No idea where he's gone, I suppose, Mrs. 

Tait?' . t 

Mrs. Tait's head came upright on her trim shoulders 

and her quick smile flashed back at them. 

‘Well, no, not really. It was all so husde-and- 
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bustle, if you know what I mean. Young people are 
like that to-day, aren't they? Want to be all over the 
place at once, or so it seems to me.' She gave a brittle 
laugh and patted her hair with her left hand. ‘You see, 
Stan—that's Stan Hickey—he's another member of 
the club's team—well, he called in his car and after- 
he and my son had held a sort of whispered conference 
—really, it was all so mysterious and I can't see why— 
so silly, don't you think?—well, then they dashed out, 
and when I asked my son where he was going it was 
Stan who answered me. “ Going round to pick up 
Johnny," he said. That would be Johnny Bush. He's 

in the Rose Hill team, too, and I think—' 

‘I think you said, Mrs. Tait,' said Harbrook, 

interrupting, ‘that we only just missed them?' 

‘That's right. Not five minutes—no, perhaps only 

three. You see—' 

Mrs. Tait stared as the two men rushed from her 
front door and bundled into their waiting car, which 

shot up the road at a fast rate. 

She stood staring after them, pale eyes wide with 

astonishment at such behaviour. 

‘Amazing people. Quite amazing,' she decided. 
‘Really, these speedway people are quite impossible 
sometimes. I'll have to speak to Harold about it.' 
Harold, it need hardly be mentioned here, usually 
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answered to the name of Ginger among his friends 
and close acquaintances. 

Johnny Bush, according to Yates’s list, lived in 
Carlisle Grove, a quiet residential thoroughfare about 
twelve minutes’ drive away. As the police car turned 
into Carlisle Grove its occupants saw another car, 
of somewhat ancient vintage, pull away from the kerb 


ahead. . „ £T i • i 

‘Heavens, a bit of luck!’ breathed Yates. I think 

that's them.' , , , 

They passed the house outside which the car ahead 

had been parked. The number was that of Johnny 

Bush’s address. Harbrook grinned. 

‘Cake, Yates,’ he said. ‘A piece of rich fruit cake. 

Those lads are on their way in a hurry, and I m very 

interested to know where they fetch U P- 
The police car followed the older car with expert 

ease, despite the fact that the driver of the car ahead 

was inclined to defy the speed regulations and push 

his engine almost to its limit. Harbrook 

‘Amazing when you come to think of Harbrn 

reflected while they waited at a traffic signal, that the 

fellows in that old crock are some of the speediest 

Ch T wwlSt 1 call it an old crock precisely,’ Yates 
interposed. ‘After all, it s got— 
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He caught his superior's frosty eye and desisted. 
The pursuit continued in silence until Yates ex¬ 
claimed, ‘Why, we're coming down to the river!' 

‘So I had observed,' Harbrook remarked thought¬ 
fully. ‘I find the fact that our speedway friends are so 
interested in water rather illuminating.' 

But it was also apparent that the three members of 
the Rose Hill team were comparative strangers in the 
docks area. Twice the driver of the car ahead stopped 
and got out to ask a pedestrian the way. At last the car 
was running along a road that gave directly on to 
a series of short lanes that ran down to dockside 
wharves. 

T'm surprised they haven't realised we're following 
them,' said Yates. 

‘Probably too taken up with their own affairs, like 
most law-abiding citizens,' said the inspector. 

The car ahead stopped outside a large public- 
house that occupied a street corner. The police car 
drew up a couple of hundred feet behind. Harbrook 
and Yates waited for the three speedway riders to get 
out of their car. The first to alight was a red-haired 
youngster whom they knew must be Ginger Tait. 
He had barely taken his head out of the car when he 
turned and came face to face with a couple of men 
who had just left the public-house. His reactions were 
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swift. Without pausing he threw himself at the nearer 
man, who wore an overcoat with padded shoulders 
and whose upper lip was graced with a hair-line 
moustache. 

‘Got you!' he cried. ‘Hey fellows—' 

His words died. The companion of the man with 
the hair-line moustache shot a doubled-up fist straight 
at Ginger's jaw, and the speedway rider measured his 
length on the pavement. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE CELLAR 


Tim Duggan winked at the light burning in the low 

ceiling. It was as though bright arcs from that single 

lamp reached into his brain and fused all thought. 

He tried to remember and from his drugged memory 

produced a shaky image of young Billie. The dirty 

freckled face was standing by the door, and he was 

saying, ‘The doctor’s come/ 

The doctor. ... . . , , -ru 

Jim closed his eyes and recalled the doctor. The 

man’s thin, stoat-like face and pale, unhealthy skin. 

The black homburg hat which had left a tight pink 

line around the dome of the man’s head The roUed 

umbrella with a malacca handle. The small black bag 

which he produced from his pocket. The bnght 

syringe. . • • 

Yes, the bright syringe. 

He opened his eyes again. 

Now he remembered. The sharp prick of a 
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syringe needle, the scared look in young Billie's eyes, 
the hard breathing of old Billie as the ex-Navy boxer 
held him from struggling against the doctor. 

But what doctor? 

That's better.' 

His eyes came open quickly, and he saw the man 
who had spoken. He had only seen him once before, 
but he remembered every feature. The pasty skin, 
the narrow face, the skinny hands which now rested 
on the table beside the homburg hat and the rolled 
umbrella. Yes, he couldn't be mistaken. And he was 
not dreaming, he reminded himself. This was horribly 
real. 

‘Oh,' he said, for want of anything better to say. 
He still felt considerable difficulty in collecting his 
thoughts. He was tired, and there was a dull ache at 
the back of his neck, as though someone had smote 
him a heavy blow at the base of his skull. 

‘Not quite round yet, eh? Well, that's just as well, 
I'd say.' 

The skinny man in the dark clothes smiled, and the 
smile made Jim shudder. He was reminded of a gibing 
death's head. 

The hands rose from the table, and the man selected 
a cigarette from a case. He fit it with a slender fighter 
fashioned in jade green enamel, the sort of fighter one 
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would expect to find in a woman s handbag rather 
than a man's pocket. He moved his head, and Jim saw 
the smoky white pearl on a stick-pin in his black 

silk tie. 

And straightaway a glaring truth illuminated the 

dark corridors of Jim's baffled mind. ^ 

‘You're not a doctor,' he said accusingly. ‘You 

doped me. You—' 

He paused, breathing heavily. He was on a stool 
that had been pushed against an old wooden chest, 
so that his body had support. He rocked himself 

uncertainly on his feet and looked around. 

The man at the table smoked in silence. He did not 
rise, he did not speak, but his dull dark eyes were 

amused by the strange tableau. 

As from a long way off came a dull rumbling sound, 

and every now and then the floor—or perhaps it was 

the walls and ceiling; Jim couldn't be sure-seemed 

to shudder. This puzzled him, until his clarifying 

senses brought the reason. He was in a cellar. He was 


"thought me here/ he said, facing the man 
at the table, ‘to kill me.' 

His words startled him. He was not aware of even 
thinking the accusation he had levelled at the other. 
But if he was startled, the effect of those words on the 
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other was even more pronounced. He looked startled, 
true. He half rose from his chair, but he slipped down 
again, and the cellar was filled with his shrill, high- 
pitched laughter. 

‘Very good, very good/ he approved, and clapped 
his hands, as though applauding someone on the 
stage. ‘You are going to save me a great deal of 
bother, young man . 5 

Jim threw another puzzled glance around the cellar, 
as though trying to get his mental bearings, then went 
across to the table and leaned over it. 

‘I shouldn't try any violence, young man,' cautioned 
the other as he tapped ash from his cigarette with 
a small finger. ‘I am quite prepared, and you still 
haven't found your strength. That was quite a potent 
drug I gave you. Ever heard of butyl chloral?' 

Jim had. 

‘The good old knock-out drops, eh?' 

The other smiled. ‘I see certain parts of your general 
education have not been neglected. But perhaps with 
a C.I.D. man for a father that is not altogether to be 
wondered at.' 

He spoke in a dry, dessicated voice, as though the 
words in his throat had to force themselves through 
a layer of flinty gravel. The sound grated on the ear. 
But at that moment Jim was not so much concerned 
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with a sound that grated on his ear as with the 

meaning of the man's words. 

He pushed his face close to the other's and knew 

a tiny thrill of pleasure when the eyes watching him 


dilated. . , 

‘So you knew my father. That's very interesting. 

As though a taudy held wire had snapped un¬ 
expectedly, the other rose from his chair and backed 

away from the table. . , 

‘Listen, Duggan,’ he said, his dry voice crisping 

until it rang with an impelling note, ‘you might as well 

know the truth now. You've been too nosey, an 

certain people have guessed why. You wanted to find 

out something that was too much for the police. You 

wanted to know who shot your father. He was warned, 

but he couldn’t take a warning. You're not going to 

ee t a warning, understand? Your goose is cooked.’ 

,L Stood there, half leaning upon the table, 

watching the other and allowing what he said to sink 

into his brain. One part of his mind urged him to 

laugh. Not at his plight, but at the tone of the others 

bravado. The man in the dark clothes lookedhk 

a very poor imitation of an old-time music-hall villain. 

He somehow couldn’t help being melodramatic, and 

yet, Jim sensed, that was the last thing he wished 

to be. 
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What impelled him to say what he did Jim never 
knew. He looked at the other, drawing himself up to 
his full height and breathing hard, and he said, ‘Do 
you like cooked goose?' 

Perhaps it was the suggestion of farce conveyed by 
the words, perhaps the other felt himself in some 
remote way insulted by the question—be that as it 
may, he dropped his cigarette to the floor and ground 
it out under a heel, then marched resolutely back to 
the table and sat down. 

‘So you think Pm fooling, do you?" he said thinly, 
and his mouth curved in a sneer. ‘Listen, my over¬ 
confident friend. Last night the safe at the Rose Hill 
club was broken open and the night's takings removed. 
A rather useful night's work. But although it was 
concluded with dispatch a certain detail was not 
overlooked. You may have noticed that your wallet 
is no longer in your possession.' 

A cold feeling swept over Jim Duggan at those 
words. He suddenly knew he was about to hear that 
disaster had overtaken him. It was all there in that 
twitching thin face and the eyes that stared at him 
with such gloating malevolence. 

He stepped away from the table, and the sneer on 
the other's face became more pronounced, more open¬ 
ly flaunting. 
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‘I thought that would prick the bubble of your 
conceit, my friend/ said the sneering lips. ‘Yes, you've 
guessed the truth. Your wallet was found in Bow¬ 
man's office. It was put there to be found, near the 
safe. The conclusion would be the obvious one. You 
are missing, so is the money from the safe. Now I 

come to terms.' 

‘Terms?' asked Jim, and the word was pitched 
scarcely above a whisper. 

‘Yes, terms. You write at dictation a full confession 
about burgling the safe and give it to me. In return 
you will be put on board a ship going to South 
America. You will be given papers that will enable 
you to land under another name. You will then 

disappear.' 

‘But my sister, my mother ... 

‘Your sister may grieve a little, but she is young, 

and we know she is interested in sharing her future 
with another member of the Rose Hill team, the man 
who foolishly took your place last night and rode for 

y °So that was what had happened! Jim’s heart leaped. 
That was what old Billie had meant about Jim Dug¬ 
gan riding a good race last night. That was. . . • 

The droning voice was speaking again. 

‘Your mother will receive one hundred pounds, 
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which will enable her to go away and settle some¬ 
where where her son's past will not be known.' 

What kept Jim from rushing forward and grap¬ 
pling with his tormentor he did not know. He re¬ 
mained some feet away from the table, staring back 
at the man as though mesmerised. He wanted to 
shake himself into violent action, to give expression 
to his tortured feelings, but somehow he couldn't, and 
then suddenly he knew why. 

It was as though one part of his brain were working 
against the other. As though one part counselled 
violence, and the other urged caution, and the part 
that urged caution was fortunately the stronger. 

Jim realised then that only by listening to this man 
who knew so much about him—this man who feared 
him, otherwise he would not be taking all this trouble 
to dispose of him effectively—only in this way might 
he learn the truth about his father's death. 

This man knew. 

Perhaps this man with the rasping and intoning 
voice was the person who had shot his father in cold 
blood, the man the police had sought unavailingly 
for years. 

But somehow he did not feel that was the case. 
It was almost an instinct with him. He had waited 
so long, tried so hard, kept his own counsel for 
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months, and endured the company of Red Skelly and 
his like for interminable weeks—yes, it all had to 
mean something now. It had to, he told himself 
brutally, denying his own natural fears. 

‘And if I don't sign?' 

The words came from his lips almost without 

conscious effort on his part. 

He watched the other. The man spread his skinny 

hands apart and lifted his lean shoulders in a 
shrug. 

‘Then someone will tell the police there is a body 
in the river, and you will be fished out. It will be very 
pathetic. Quite heart-rending, I assure you. And in 
your pocket will be some money and a couple of 

small cheques.' 

‘Small cheques? What do you mean?' 

‘A couple of cheques Bowman placed in the safe 
with the gate receipts. They’ll furnish quite irrefutable 
evidence, Duggan, that you burgled the safe, and of 
course if remorse caused you to do away with yourself 
_ we ll 5 there are those who will say you had a streak 

of goodness in you after all.’ 

Jim’s fists knotted. 

‘Why, you dirty murderer—’ 

One of the skinny hands lifted, enjoining silence. 
‘No harsh words, please. They are so unnecessary 
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at the moment—and quite useless, I assure you. 
Better by far to save your breath/ 

Jim tried to quench his growing rage. He forced 
himself to say soberly, ‘I see, you've got it all doped 
out, haven't you?' 

‘Every little detail,' he was assured. 

‘You're even convinced you've made no slip-up, 
aren't you?' 

Just for a moment he thought he saw a shadow 
of doubt cross the lean pale face, but it was gone in 
a moment. 

‘Utterly convinced, Duggan.' Again a skinny hand 
waved. ‘I took special precautions. I had my instruc¬ 
tions, you see. I did not approach this neighbourhood 
by normal means. Oh, no. I came—well, quite an 
unconventional way, let's say—' 

Again Jim said something that seemed to be framed 
by that self-operating part of his brain. 

He said, ‘I suppose you came in a greengrocer's van, 
eh?' and stared when he saw how the mocking ques¬ 
tion shook the other. 

The man flew into a towering rage. He picked up 
the umbrella from the table and brandished it threat¬ 
eningly, and for one prolonged moment he remained 
a grotesque, comic figure rather than the creature of 
violence and deceit he had confessed himself to being. 
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How long that tableau held Jim couldn't say. He 
had long before ceased to reckon the passage of time 
in measured minutes. 

But from somewhere in the shadows behind the 
man waving his umbrella a door screeched open on 
rusted hinges, and a familiar figure came under the 

light. 

It was Red Skelly, and he was afraid. His fear sat 

in his eyes like heavy clouds. 

The cops/ he muttered. ‘I only just made it!' 



CHAPTER XIV 


SLICK THINKS TWICE 


As Ginger Tait sprawled across the pavement 
outside the Blackamoor’s Head the man he had 
accosted took the opportunity presented, wheeled 
around, and shot back past the public-house and up 
the side-street like a startled hare. 

The Rose Hill riders, incensed at the treatment 
received by Ginger, and also recognising Slick as the 
man who had appeared at the Dinky Cabin , tumbled 
out of the car in pursuit. By which time Red Skelly 
was also moving. He dived in the gap between the 
police car and the one parked in front of the public- 
house and threw himself at the tailboard of a passing 
lorry laden with crates. He hung on until the lorry 
slowed at a bend, and then dropped off and darted 
down the first lane leading towards the river. Behind 
came Harbrook and Yates, but the red-haired man 
was able to shake off his pursuers as he had a consider¬ 
able advantage. He knew the warren-like district into 
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which he had run. The narrow lanes and the back- 
streets, the arches and passages that curved back on 
themselves and suddenly ended in blank walls—they 
were familiar ground to him. In five minutes he had 
shaken off his pursuers and was able to turn his 
attention to getting away unperceived in die direction 
of a certain wharf building he knew better than most 
along the waterfront. 

However, Harbrook and Yates did not give up 
lightly. They blundered down the lanes and through 
the passages; brought up short by those mocking 
blank walls, they asked questions from passers-by 
and received unhelpful answers; they doubled in their 
tracks and lost themselves, and finally had to admit 

they had lost their quarry. 

They made their way back to the Blackamoor's 

Head , and Harbrook's temper had definitely not 
improved in the past minutes. He was a disappointed 
man. The sergeant understood that. But unfortunately 
Joe, the watchful potman in the saloon bar, did not, 
and he received some sarcastic comments from Har¬ 
brook, mainly directed to Joe's ability to use his eyes. 
Joe, as was not unnatural in the circumstances, was 
resentful and a wrathful argument that was about to 
develop was prevented only by the return of the Rose 
Hill trio of riders, with Slick their unwilling com- 
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panion. The spiv-like character who had been so sure 
of himself at his previous meeting with them was ap¬ 
parently undergoing a change of opinion, and the 
change was showing every sign of being rather violent 

in its mental impact. 

‘Slick Turran—ah!' said Harbrook. 

‘You haven't got anything on me,' Slick retorted 
with customary caution. ‘I tell you, inspector, I don't 

know what this is all about.' 

‘Nor do I, Slick,' said Harbrook, eyeing the Rose 
Hill men, who looked unlikely to give up their captive 
readily. ‘So we'll find out.' 

‘But you can't hold me,' Slick protested. ‘I ain't 

done nothing.' 

‘Of course you haven't,' Sergeant Yates smiled. 
‘You never have. That's why you and Skelly bolted 
so fast, just because you've done nothing.' 

Two of the Rose Hill riders grinned appreciatively 
at this sally. 

‘You saw them set on us.' Slick was trying to wax 
up a fine indignation. ‘Ganged up on us they did. 
Assaulted me. Yes, that's what it was—-assault. You 
ought to protea me from them.' 

‘So far as I can see, Slick, they haven't done 
anything to you, so how can I protect you? I've got 
to protect you from something, haven't I?' 
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They're going to beat me up/ Slick maintained. 

‘Oh. You mean you've given them reason?' 

‘No.' 

‘Then what do you mean?' 

Slick's eyes slid over the gathering, and then re¬ 
mained staring uneasily at the two plain-clothes 
officers. He didn't know how much they knew. He 
didn't know how the Rose Hill riders came to be 
th ere —or the police, for that matter. He didn't know 
where Skelly had gone. In fact, there was so much he 
didn't know that he was beginning to feel increasingly 
unsure of himself and his ability to handle a situation 
which seemed fraught with growing danger to himself 
the more he considered it. 

‘Ask them.' 

It was the best he could do. A show of defiance 
was in his manner as he jerked his head at the Rose 
Hill riders, who so far had offered no word of ex¬ 
planation. 

‘I intend to,' said Harbrook, ‘and I expect to hear 
something about Jim Duggan. But you, of course, 
have never heard of him, have you, Slick? 

Whether it was the biting note of mockery in the 
inspector's voice, or possibly the fact that the police 
were aware of a mystery surrounding the Rose Hill 
skipper, it is not possible to relate with any accuracy. 
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but certainly it would seem that one of these was the 
reason why Slick Turran slunk back as though to 
avoid a physical blow. 

‘I—I—' he stuttered, and then closed his thin 
mouth like a clamp, aware that whatever he said 
could make his position only worse. 

Truth to tell, Slick Turran was feeling anything 
save that strangely cock-a-hoop satisfaction suggested 
by his nickname. He was becoming frightened for 
Slick Turran, and second by prolonged second his 
nimble wits were conditioning themselves to accept 
the bewildering fact that he was in a spot. 

A most uncomfortable spot. 

‘You what?" inquired Harbrook. 

However, Slick was saved from having to admit he 
had nothing to say on his own behalf by the appear¬ 
ance between the curtains behind the bar counter of 
Mrs. Lacey. 

‘Well, well!* she said, arms akimbo, her eyes 
brightening as though at the prospect of a sharp 
skirmish with words, at which she knew herself to 
be very adept. ‘So things are happening, are they?' 

The forgotten Joe spoke up. 

‘They're now blaming me for the other bloke 
getting away/ he complained. ‘The red-haired Skelly/ 

‘Who's blaming you?' asked Inspector Harbrook, 
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giving the surprised potman a disarming smile. ‘You 
wouldn’t mean me, eh?’ 

Joe spluttered to cover his sudden loss of adequate 
words. Mrs. Lacey, with a glance of understanding, 
said, ‘Perhaps you’d all better come through to my 
kitchen. After all, this is a licensed bar, and I don’t 
want any bother with the police for giving the public 

entertainment without paying tax.’ 

‘Madam,’ said Harbrook stiffly, ‘we are the police.’ 

‘So I gathered,’ said Mrs. Lacey, and motioned 
Joe to hold up a folding section of the bar counter, 
so that the procession could follow her into the regions 

behind the saloon bar. 

The kitchen at the rear of the Blackamoor’s Head 
was a large, expansive compartment, with range and 
boiler and rows of cupboards. It had distempered 
walls, a couple of deal tables, and a number of 
straight-back bentwood chairs. Slick, after a quick, 
exploratory glance around, saw that the small window 
and bolted door at the farther end afforded no prospect 
of a quick escape. If he entertained any hope on that 
score it was dashed when Sergeant Yates pushed one 
of the chairs before the door and sat down on it. 

Slick could have groaned aloud, and probably did 

in silence. . . , 

B U t if he was dreading the coming ordeal, he was 
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given some reason for supposing it would not be as 
bad as he feared when Stan Hickey said to Harbrook, 
This is purely a private matter, you know. We don't 
want the police to interfere.' 

Ginger Tait added, ‘That's right. No need for the 
police to come into it.' 

And Johnny Bush thought to emphasise their 
statements when he said, ‘This doesn't concern Jim 
Duggan.' 

Harbrook looked at them, and realised the truth. 
They were covering up for their skipper. They didn't 
know about the burglary. They had some reason of 
their own. 

He said, ‘Oh, doesn't it? That's where you lads 
are wrong. Duggan can't be found, and I want him. 
There was a burglary at the Rose Hill club last night. 
The safe was broken open, and the gate receipts taken. 
I've got to put questions to all you riders.' 

He was careful not to mention the wallet, which 
might have made them misunderstand his purpose. 

Slick stared around. ‘All right,' he said, ‘there was 
a robbery, but what's it got to do with me? You heard 
what they said. This don't concern the police.' 

‘And you heard me tell them they're wrong, Slick,' 
said Harbrook agreeably. He looked at the Rose Hill 
riders, who were bunched self-consciously in the 
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centre of the kitchen, still standing. 4 1 followed you, 
hoping to have a word with Brolly/ he said, trying 

a long shot. 

It scored a bull's-eye. Each of the three started and 
looked at one another in a disconcerted manner. How¬ 
ever, it was Mrs. Lacey who spoke next, and in her 

turn scored heavily. 

‘Well, if you hang on, you'll be able to. He's next 
door/ she said complacently. ‘He's gone to fetch the 
young man they're holding a prisoner/ 

At that piece of news she suddenly found herself 
the centre of attention for every pair of eyes in the 

kitchen. 

It was Slick who reacted swiftest. 

‘Crickey!' he muttered ‘Then you know all about it. 
He was staring at Harbrook, not at the licensee of 
the Blackamoor's Head . Harbrook realized that an 
unguarded admission in such a moment might wreck 

his chances of getting Slick Turran to talk. 

He said, ‘Oh, we're not such fools as some people 

care to think, Slick. 

And all Slick could say was, ‘You didn t get Red, 
though.' 

His last little bubble of hope, however, came to 
nothing when Harbrook said, ‘Didn’t we? Don’t bet 
on that, Slick, unless you’ve money to lose.’ 
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Slick Turran's head sank on his chest. 

‘Well, are you going to open up, my lad?' Harbrook 
asked. 

But Slick came of a tough tradition. Sparring with 
the custodians of the law was a game his ancestors 
had played over many years, and they had enjoyed 
their temporary triumphs. 

‘What about?" Slick demanded, adopting a defiance 
that was all bluff. ‘You ain't got nothing on me, and 
you know it." 

Harbrook had to think fast. He really did have 
nothing on Slick, and he could not continue to bluff 
too long without getting a result one way or the 
other. 

He turned to his sergeant. 

‘He says we"ve got nothing on him, Yates," he said, 
and laughed as though at a good joke. 

The sergeant rolled on his chair, and his own 
laughter sounded genuine. Slick had great work 
stopping the shiver that ran up his back from making 
his teeth chatter. 

‘Only enough to put him inside for five years," said 
the sergeant cheerfully. 

‘Oh, seven, at least," said Harbrook. ‘Of course," 
he added slyly, nodding to the Rose Hill riders, 
‘after these his have said their piece—who knows?" 
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‘Who indeed?' said Yates, controlling his laughter 
at last. 

Neither the Rose Hill riders nor the man they had 
caught outside the Blackamoor's Head looked at all 
cheerful at this piece of cross-talk. In fact, after some 
nudging and whispering among the trio Stan Hickey 
said, ‘Look, this is a bit awkward for us—' 

‘Not at all/ said Harbrook easily. ‘Just let us have 

the truth. This man now. . . .' 

He paused, looking at Slick, who was moistening 

his thin lips and glancing around him for a bolt-hole 
he knew did not exist. 

The attention of all of them was distracted by a 
sudden banging on the door behind Yates, who 
sprang off his chair and quickly opened it. There 
stood Brolly and his companions of the morning's 
chase, together with Bill Tressider and his dirty- 

faced grandson. 

‘Steve and Moira!' muttered Ginger Tait. 

‘Hallo, you fellows,' said Steve. 

Harbrook, however, was taking no notice of these 
informal greetings. He was staring at Andy Brolly. 
‘Where's this prisoner you went to release, Andy? 

he asked his one-time colleague. 

‘He's not there, and it's quite a story, said Brolly 

slowly, in the tone of a very disappointed man. 
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That was when Slick took his one chance offered 
for liberty. He dived straight at the open door. 
A second sooner, or a fraction faster in his timing, 
and he might have made it, but he was brought down 
by the leaping Yates, who took him with a flying 
tackle, and the couple sprawled their length over the 
kitchen floor. 

‘Mind the chairs!’ called Mrs. Lacey as a couple 
of the bentwood chairs were sent crashing back 
against the wall. 

Slick was jerked roughly to his feet. This time he 
knew defeat. 

‘All right, I'll talk/ he said through chattering 
teeth. 



CHAPTER XV 


PANIC 


For some seconds Francis Immuck stood very still 
staring at the hard-breathing figure of Red Skelly, 
whose eyes were squinting at the light. Both men 
appeared for a moment to forget that they were not 
alone, but had a witness. 

‘The police!’ 

There was a faint trace of hysteria in the quavering 
voice of the man who had been tormenting Jim Duggan. 
‘Impossible!’ he added. ‘We’ve been too clever— 

they can’t possibly know anything.’ 

Red Skelly leaned against the table, and tried to 

control his breathing. 

‘Maybe they don’t know anything,’ he said sarcas¬ 
tically, ‘but that hasn’t stopped them from jumping 
Sijck and me. Drove up outside the Blackamoor, just 
like it was a raid. I got away, but I don’t know about 
Slick. He doubled round the block, and those Rose 

Hill blokes were after him.’ 
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‘Rose Hill riders?' queried Immuck. 

‘Yes. Don't ask me how they got there. They just 
seemed to come out of the gutter. There was a car. 
They must have been waiting for us, and there was 
the police car behind. I flashed that, and saw Harbrook 
and Yates come tumbling out. They kept after me, 
but I shook them in the alleys.' 

‘You're sure?' 

‘Of course. They hadn't a hope once I got my speed. 
I jumped a lorry. That gave me a chance. After that 
it was simple.' 

‘They didn't see you come here?' 

‘Not a chance, I tell you.' 

Red Skelly had recovered his breath. He seemed 
more confident. He turned his head and stared at Jim, 

‘Say something,' he growled, ‘and I'll knock your 
teeth down your throat, Duggan.' 

He sounded angry, resentful. 

Jim grinned back at him. Somehow the advent 
of Red Skelly had made him feel better. Red had 
been badly scared when he came tumbling into the 
cellar. He was in process of getting his nerve back, 
but he was still scared. His companion was not yet 
recovered from the alarm. He was near to panic. Jim 

realised that he must work upon their fears if he 
could. 
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‘What is there to say, Red,’ he said quietly, ‘except 
that you did a perfect job of double-crossing me?’ 

‘I said be quiet,’ growled Skelly. 

‘Pardon me, you didn’t,’ said Jim, now feeling more 
like his old self. ‘You said nothing about being quiet, 
nor did our bogus doctor friend. By the way, what 
sort of crime is impersonating a medical practitioner— 
I mean added to kidnapping and assault? 

The lawyer’s clerk brandished his umbrella. 

‘Be quiet!’ he cried in a thin shriek. 

He cut such a comic figure that Jim laughed out¬ 
right. Red Skelly came around the table, his fists 

knotted threateningly. 

‘I’m telling you to lay off, Duggan,’ he said. You ve 
cot nothing to crow about. The cops think you pulled 
a robbery at your own club last night. It’s going to 
look worse when they get that bit from your sister 

about your little announcement— getting yourself kid¬ 
napped Why? To fix an alibi? It won’t wash.’ 

He tried to sound confident, but it was a poor effort, 
and he remained watching the Rose Hill skipper with 

a fixed, wary expression in his eyes. 

‘Don’t start fighting,’ cried Immuck fearfully. I 

can’t stand it. I won’t have it. Do you hear? 

Red Skelly laughed in the back of his throat, and 
continued moving towards Jim. 
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‘So I'm a double-crosser, eh?' he said menacingly. 
‘Because I know you for a liar and a cheat who wants 
to stop us. Listen, Duggan you got yourself into this. 
No one asked you to come to the party. It was your 
own idea, and you've got no one to thank save your¬ 
self. So don't get any big notions about being double- 
crossed. You were just played for a sucker, and now 
you know.' 

He paused, watching Jim with half-closed eyes. 

‘Another thing, I'm going to take some of the 
damned conceit out of your hide. You fixed for us to 
lose money on last night's race. Very smart having 
someone ride in your clothes. But when I'm through 

with you I'm telling you it won't be smart you're 
. feeling. I'll—' 

‘Stop it!' screamed the man with the umbrella. 

Red Skelly threw him a quick glance, and then his 
mouth went slack. With a quick twist of his wrist 
Francis Immuck had unscrewed the top of his 
umbrella, and had withdrawn a cunningly concealed 
steel blade that fitted like a sword-stick into the 
umbrella's frame. 

‘Hey, Immuck, you gone crazy?' cried Red Skelly 
in alarm. 

‘I will be obeyed!' 

1 he solicitor s clerk was waving the flashing thin 
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blade of steel above his head and making lunges with 
the point. Red Skelly turned a blank face to Jim, but 
the Rose Hill skipper's attention was all given to the 
man with the blade. 

Immuck. 

An unusual name, and it struck a chord in his 
memory. Somewhere before he had heard it. Some¬ 
where, among his father's papers, he had seen that 
name. But where? In what connection? 

‘Immuck.' 

He spoke the name aloud. 

Both Red Skelly and the man with the blade stared 
at him, fascinated by the immobility of his features 
and the staring strangeness of his eyes. He was in 
that moment like someone in a trance, someone who 
sees not with physical eyes. The man whose name he 

had spoken trembled violently. 

‘No, no!' he muttered, moisture thickening at the 

comers of his mouth. Then his fury turned on Skelly. 
‘See what you've done, you fool?' he screamed. ‘You 

mentioned my name. You fool! You fool! 

Jim appeared to take no notice. He spoke in the 
same slow voice that had awakened fresh panic in the 

solicitor's clerk. 

He said, ‘Francis Immuck, a law clerk. That's the 
name.' 
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‘No, no/ said the other. 

‘He worked for a lawyer, a clever lawyer with a name 
that reminds one of traitor. Traitor—traitor—treach¬ 
ery—treason. That's it—Treeson! Marcus Trees on!' 

Jim turned shining eyes on the two men staring 
at him. He took no notice of Red Skelly, but con¬ 
centrated his attention on the scrawny-necked man 
with the fear-filled eyes. 

‘You know who murdered my father,' he said. ‘You 
know, Immuck.' 

For one wild moment the lawyer's clerk stared 
aghast at this young man whom a short while before 
he had been brow-beating. Then he turned and ran 
for the door of the cellar. Red Skelly was quick. He 
jumped after him. But the man turned, and threatened 
him with the whirling slender blade he held. 

Red Skelly fell back. 

‘What the devil are you up to, Immuck?' he 
demanded roughly. ‘You gone mad?' 

‘Back,' called the clerk. ‘Back, I say.' 

The thin blade he wielded caught the light and 
shimmered in a flashing arc. Skelly shrank back and 
Francis Immuck sprang up some steps. Skelly once 
more tried to follow, but he fell down the steps, 
cursing, as the stabbing point of the blade was driven 
to within an inch or two of his chest. 
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He rose to his feet clutching a bruised knee, and 
Jim heard a door slam. He saw Skelly bound up the 
steps and throw himself against the door. But his 
charge was of small use. The door was locked and 

bolted on the other side. 

Slowly Skelly came back across the cellar. 

‘See what you've done?’ he growled. 

Jim was feeling much better about things. The 
of action had raised his spirits, and if they 
did not soar precisely, at least he was feeling he had 
more reason for confidence than he had before Red 

Skelly’s unexpected entry. 

‘What have I done?’ he asked soberly, smiling to 

himself. 

‘He’s gone and locked us in. You’ve scared him.’ 

‘Well, why should I worry?’ 

Red Skelly rubbed a hand over his mouth and 

stared at Jim as though he saw the Rose Hill rider 
for the first time. 

‘So you don’t know,’ he muttered. Of course, you 

wouldn’t.’ 

‘Don’t know what?’ asked Jim. 

‘This cellar is flooded at high tide if the sluice gate 

is lifted.’ . .. 

For the first time Jim experienced a cold, creeping 

sensation of icy chill stealing over his body. 
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‘But the sluice gate isn't lifted, surely,' he said, 
trying to be matter-of-fact. ‘There's no sign of damp 
down here. Well, not much,' he added, looking 
around more closely in the poor light and discovering 
for the first time several alarming places where damp 
had collected. 

Red Skelly came nearer. 

‘Listen,' he said. Tmmuck is afraid for his neck. 
Rather than let you out to stand as witness against 
him he'll see we both drown. Now do you get it?' 

But Jim seized only one thing from the other’s 
heated words. He moved forward quickly and caught 
Skelly's arm. The other tried to shake him off, but 
was unsuccessful. Jim's grip was hard and holding. 

‘Do you mean he shot my father, Skelly?' he asked 
in a tone only a little above a whisper. 

Skelly shrugged violently, but could not remove 
the fingers holding his arm. 

‘How should I know?' he said brusquely. 

‘You might. You know that's what I set out to learn.' 

‘All right. Well, I don't know. Now are you satisfied?' 

‘No.' 

Red Skelly threw a vicious hook to Jim's jaw. If it 
had connected the Rose Hill rider would have been 
out on his back, cold. But Jim parried it, and punched 
hard with his right. It took Red Skelly over the heart. 
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The crook went backwards, tottering and grunting. 
But he was game. He came rushing back, both fists 


whirling savagely. 

‘You’ve asked for it/ he snarled. 

The words had scarcely left his mouth before a 
straight left from Jim split the red-haired man’s lip, 
which spouted blood. Skelly wiped it away on the 
back of his hand, and came in charging again. 

He caught Jim a glancing blow on the side of the 
head, and then a fist smashed against Jim’s shoulder, 
but already Jim was weaving and did not take the 
full force of the blow. He pushed a hard right to 
Skelly’s stomach, and the other grunted loosely and 
tried to cover up, which was when Jim’s left went 
through his guard like a rapier and connected with 


the other’s chin. 

Red Skelly went down full length and stayed down. 
When he rose he was not too sure on his feet. 
He tottered to the table and leaned against it. 
•Beating the skin off my bones won’t save you, he 

m HeTptt blood to the floor and cleared his throat 

^It won’t even give me satisfaction, Skelly,’ Jim 
told him. ‘I didn’t start this hunt to find you-unless 

you shot my father. 
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Skelly gave him a long glance. 

‘You really don't take no for an answer, do you?' 
he said, with grudging admiration. 

‘I want my father's murderer.' 

Skelly wiped his mouth in his hand. 

‘Well, it's too late to find out now. You should have 
made Immuck talk. I don't know the answer.' 

‘You think Immuck does, though?' 

‘He was the bloke who was around when your old 
man busted the gang he was after.' 

And then Red Skelly glanced around quickly, as 
though frightened in case some unobserved spectator 
had overheard his words. Jim noted the gesture of 
fright and interpreted it aright. 

He said, ‘So Immuck was around, and of course his 
employer. Marcus Treeson. A lawyer. Interesting, 
Skelly. Maybe I'm getting somewhere at last.' 

‘Don't be a fool,' said Skelly, and was about to 
move closer when something behind Jim attracted his 
attention. ‘Look!' he said huskily, pointing with a 
trembling finger over Jim's shoulder. ‘Look!' 

Half expecting a trick, and wary in case the other 
should launch a fresh attack, Jim turned his head. 
The next moment he caught his breath. 

Creeping across the floor of the cellar was a dark 
stream of water. 



CHAPTER XVI 


NANCY PAYS A CALL 


Slick Turran talked, as he promised. He explained 
how he had received orders from Red Skelly to go to 
the Dinky Cabin and wait until the Rose Hill riders 

arrived. 

‘Red said they usually went there after a meeting/ 
he explained. 

The Rose Hill riders confirmed this, and Sergeant 
Yates added the fact to his notes. Slick continued 
with his story of working with Red Skelly and Charlie 
Marsh, but the picture he painted was of a man who 

took orders and did not question them. 

‘Who’s at the back of this gangP’Harbrookdemanded. 
‘I don’t know. It was made pretty clear that sort 
of question wasn’t invited,’ Slick told him. ‘But you’d 
better take a look in the cellar next door. 

At this suggestion attention was focussed upon 

white-haired Bill Tressider. 

‘I don > t know what he means/ said the ex-Navy 
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champion. The garage and cellar I let to Charlie 
Marsh. He uses the garage when he's down this way 
at the docks, and stores vegetables and fruit in the 
cellar. He always said he wanted a place where he 
could have the stuff kept fresh, and he hasn't got 
much room at the market.' 

‘Isn't it his wife's business?' inquired the inspector 
slyly. 

‘I don't know,' said Bill Tressider stolidly. ‘I've 
never met her, only Charlie. But now you come to 
mention it the name on the van is Susan Marsh. I 
suppose he finds it best to run the business under 
his wife's name.' 

‘Probably safer too,' put in Mrs. Lacey, with a 
significant sniff that brought smiles to the faces of 
some of those present. 

‘Not to say profitable,' added Andy Brolly, ‘when 
Charlie's away doing a spell of honest work in a place 
where they keep rather stricter hours.' 

Even Harbrook's firm mouth hardened at that. 

‘Andy,' he said, ‘you'd better come with me. We'll 
take a look together. Yates can stay here.' 

‘Well, if it's to be a session,' said Mrs. Lacey, ‘how 
about a cup of tea, everyone?' 

There were no objections. 

While the inspector and Andrew Brolly went next 
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door she set about preparing tea in the large kitchen. 
It did not take Harbrook and Brolly long to realise that 
the crates of fruit and vegetables which made the 
cellar they entered rather a smelly place were only 
a blind. Behind a false wall of planking they found 
a miscellaneous collection of interesting goods, includ¬ 
ing several fur coats, large boxes of tea, crates of sugar 
and cigarettes, and two old safes which had been 

forced open. 

‘A neat little warehouse for thieves/ Harbrook 
grunted, ‘all hidden under the cover of a few dozen 
confounded cabbages. 

When they arrived back in the kitchen of the 
Blackamoor’s Head the tea was being poured out. Old 
Billie and his grandson stood apart and both looked 

apprehensive. 

‘What did you find, inspector?’ asked the white- 
haired man, gripping his grandson’s shoulder fiercely, 

although he was unaware of the fact. 

‘Enough stolen goods to let the Public Prosecutor’s 
office work overtime a few nights, I should say,’ said 

Harbrook. 

‘Sugar?* asked Mrs. Lacey, 
no, thanks/ 

It was a rather strange tea-party, lacking entirely 
in party spirit. Glances were exchanged, and Har- 
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brook congratulated himself on the fact that he had 
successfully produced in most of the persons present 
an acute state of nerves, evinced by the way they 
fidgeted and toyed with their teacups long after they 
had finished tea. 

Suddenly he shot a question at Slick, hoping to 
take the other off guard. 

‘Who opened the safe last night?* 

There was sharp silence until Slick said in a sur¬ 
prised voice, ‘What safe, inspector? What*re you 
talking about?* 

Harbrook decided that either Slick knew nothing 
about the burglary or he was a good actor. 

He turned to Mrs. Lacey. 

‘It was a refreshing cup of tea, Mrs. Lacey,* he said, 
‘and I*m most grateful to you. Now, if you will excuse 
me, I*n be getting these people to the station. I*ve 
quite a number of statements to take, as you will 
understand.* 

‘You won*t want me or my niece?* Mrs. Lacey 
inquired. She sounded almost disappointed at the 
omissions. 

‘No, I don*t think so, thanks,* said Harbrook. 

He was about to round up his group when Andy 
Brolly said, ‘I don*t think 1*11 be much good to you, 
Harbrook.* 
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The two men exchanged glances. The inspector's 
was sharp. 

‘Perhaps not,' he said and nodded shortly, as though 
in understanding. He gave his attention to the others. 
Brolly turned to Moira and Steve. 

‘Go with Harbrook and Yates,' he told them, ‘and 
don't worry about me. And thank the other Rose Hill 

men for turning up so prompdy.' 

‘You're going after this Red Skelly,' said Moira 

quickly. 

Brolly turned his head to see whether Slick Turran 
was watching them. He wasn't and he looked re¬ 
lieved. 

‘I'm going to play a hunch, that's all,' he said 

quietly. ‘Just don t worry. 

The party left the Blackamoor's Head in the police 

car, the taxi which had waited for Brolly, and Stan 
Hickey's car. Joe the potman and his fellow workers 
were closing the public-house as Brolly returned to 
where Mrs. Lacey sat complacently enjoying a cup 
of tea after the others had gone and the excitement 

was over. 

‘Another cup, Mr. Brolly?’ she asked. ‘It’s been 

a rare afternoon, hasn t it? 

Brolly declined the offer and admitted the after¬ 
noon had indeed turned out to be a rare one. 
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‘But I think we can do a little extra before the 
afternoon's over, Mrs. Lacey,' he said, smiling. 

The woman looked startled. She put down her cup 

and stared at Andy Brolly. 

‘Why, whatever do you mean, Mr. Brolly?' she 
demanded, and Brolly saw that he would have to move 
with caution, for she was on the point of taking offence 
from his remark, and that was the last thing he desired. 

His smile expanded until he saw the uncertainty 
in her eyes melt a little. 

‘Mrs. Lacey, ma'am,' he said, clearing his throat 
in the manner of one about to offer a confidence, 
‘when the inspector and I were next door we ex¬ 
changed a few notes, as it were. We both know where 
we stand in this strange business, and we are both 
anxious to find the young man who has been kid¬ 
napped. You are a smart woman, Mrs. Lacey—' 

‘No soft soap, Mr. Brolly,' she retorted quickly, but 
she did not seem displeased by his reference to her 
smartness. 

‘Soft soap! No indeed, ma'am,' said Brolly, lifting 
his eyebrows. ‘I'm merely stating what is obvious to 
anyone with normal intelligence. What both I and 
Inspector Harbrook could see with our eyes. I repeat, 
ma'am, and without fear of contradiction, you're a 
smart woman.' 
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He paused. 

‘You would know what goes on under the surface 
of the surrounding neighbourhood, ma'am.’ 

Mrs. Lacey took him up sharply at that. 

‘Why, what do you mean, Mr. Brolly?’ she in¬ 
quired. ‘I may be smart, as you say, but I run a 
respectable establishment. No crooks are welcome 

here, I’d have you know.’ 

‘I am very sure of that,’ said Brolly warmly. ‘But 

in a manner of speaking, ma’am, you have your ear 
to the ground. As I said, you would know what goes 
on. At least, let me amend that, with your leave.’ 

He continued to smile, but was receiving a basi¬ 
lisk glance from the suspicious licensee of the Black¬ 
amoor’s Head. 

‘Go ahead, amend it,’ she declared. 

Brolly braced his shoulders. This was proving, as he 

had feared it might, a difficult task. 

‘You would know whom to turn to for information, 


wouldn’t you?’ 


)uicm l yuu; 

He kept his smile very fixed. The woman eyed him 


askance. 

‘What exactly do you mean by that remark? she 
;a id ‘And what am I expected to make of it?’ 

’ B r 0 u y realised that she was smart enough to drive 
1 j m a conversational comer, and he wished to 
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avoid that at all costs. He decided to put his tactical 
cards on the table. 

‘Mrs. Lacey/ he said, with an air of imparting 
news, ‘Jim Duggan is missing. He was spirited away 
by a man I believe is a lawyer's clerk who is in deep 
with a tough gang of crooks. Red Skelly got away 
from Harbrook. How? By disappearing somewhere 
in this neighbourhood. Harbrook knows that. He isn't 
a fool. There will be a cordon thrown round the whole 
district. As soon as Skelly emerges he will be caught 
in a net. I can assure you of that. But in the meantime 
there is Jim Duggan. I believe his life is in danger.' 

Mrs. Lacey looked startled at that announcement. 

‘What makes you think so?' she asked. 

Andy Brolly told her as much as he deemed advis¬ 
able of the background to this strange chase. 

‘So you see,' he wound up gravely, ‘a youngster 
who is out to find the identity of the murderer of 
his father is likely to be in very real danger, ma'am.' 

He left it at that, and thereby revealed true wis¬ 
dom. It was now up to Mrs. Lacey to help if she 
could. Brolly kept his mental fingers crossed. 

Mrs. Lacey walked up and down the kitchen, the 
fingers of her right hand pressed against her cheek 
as she cogitated. Without looking at Brolly, she went 
to the door and called, ‘Nancy!' 
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Nancy Lacey came in, glanced at the ex-detective 
and then at her aunt. 

‘What is it, Aunt Hester?’ she asked. 

‘I want you to take Mr. Brolly to the Arches. You 
nursed Nick when he was sick. He’ll do anything for 
you. More, anyway,’ Mrs. Lacey admitted with a wry 
smile, ‘than he would do for me. He knows I’ve got 

no use for him.’ 


Nancy Lacey frowned. 

‘But what am I to ask Nick to do?’ 

‘Talk, just that,’ said her aunt. ‘It’s the one thing 
he’s bad at. Well, get him to open up. He knows who 
is running what and where and all the underworld 
gossip around the docks. It seems that young man you 
saw next door is in danger. 


Nancy looked at Brolly. 

‘Is that true?’ she asked him. 

Andy Brolly nodded. ‘Very true,’ he said. ‘He is 
trying to find who murdered his father, Detective- 
Inspector Duggan, a few years ago. He has been 
foolish in my opinion, but that’s bestde the point. 
He is in the hands of dangerous men, of that I m 
sure Men who will stop at nothing to get rid of him 
permanently if he has found out the truth-or is too 
persistent in trying. You understand?’ 

The girl nodded slowly. 
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‘Nick won't be easy/ she told her aunt. 

Mrs. Lacey nodded abruptly. ‘I know that, Nancy/ 
she said grimly. ‘But he's more likely to do you 
a favour than anyone I know. That's the one chance 
I can think of. Mr. Brolly believes Skelly, the red- 
haired man who got away, will be in hiding in the 
docks area, and he thinks they may have taken Jim 
Duggan to some other place there.' 

‘You see/ said Brolly, bulwarking his previous 
argument in order to be sure the girl would help him, 
‘I learned from old Tressider, who lives in that 
tumbledown place next door, that Jim was brought 
there and left with him, so he was told, because he 
was violent and not quite right in the head. He had 
to keep him until the doctor who was to take care 
of him called.' 

‘Oh, how awful!' Nancy exclaimed, her eyes filled 
with horror. 

‘Awful, as you say/ Brolly nodded. ‘But I think 
old Tressider had the wool pulled over his eyes all 
right, and he could do with the money he'd get. 
Anyway, the young fellow was brought along at night, 
unconscious. I suspect he arrived in that van of 
Marsh's. Anyway, I know Immuck arrived in that 
van—well, came to this neighbourhood in it.' 

‘Immuck?' echoed Mrs. Lacey. 
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Andy Brolly cursed himself for mentioning a name. 
Mrs. Lacey had lived up to the smart reputation he 
had accorded her by promptly seizing upon it. 

‘The lawyer’s clerk I mentioned earlier.’ 

The licensee of the Blackamoor’s Head was turning 
the name over in her mind, trying to find out if it 
meant anything to her. 

‘No,’ she said, shaking her head, ‘it’s not a name 
I know. You heard it before, Nancy?’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ said the girl. 

Brolly tried to gloss over his mistake, as he con¬ 
sidered it. 

‘Well, it doesn’t really matter—the name, I mean,’ 
he said hurriedly. ‘The point is that Immuck drove 
up in a private car, posing as a doctor. He gave Jim 
Duggan an injection, and when he had lost conscious¬ 
ness had him taken out to his car.’ 

‘Taken out—by whom?’ Mrs. Lacey wanted to 


know. ,, . , . 

‘Tressider told me the red-haired man was there 

to help Immuck. He meant, of course, Red Skelly.’ 
‘Who got away.’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Brolly. ‘So we cant get any in¬ 
formation from him. 

‘But he only came next door—here,’ Nancy Lacey 
pointed out. ‘He met that Slick Turran person. Don’t 
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you think, Mr. Brolly, that might mean Jim Duggan 
wasn't being taken far?' 

The ex-detective nodded approvingly at the girl's 
reasoning. 

Tt could mean that, yes,' he said. ‘That's what I'm 
anxious to find out if I can.' 

However, Mrs. Lacey herself had an objection to 
this line of reasoning. 

‘If that's the case,' she said shrewdly, ‘then why 
did this Immuck man require a car?' 

‘As to that,' Brolly told her, ‘I can only make 
guesses, and they might all be wrong.' 

‘Well, let's hear some. We may be able to make our 
mind up,' said the spirited woman. 

Brolly tried to keep a smiling face for the benefit 
of the two who comprised his attentive audience. 
Inwardly he was groaning at what he considered 
avoidable delay when not a minute should be lost. 
But he had started this new inquiry, and there was 
no way out but to comply with Mrs. Lacey's request. 

‘He might have required a car in order to main¬ 
tain the illusion with old Tressider,' he said patiently. 

‘I wonder he'd bother to do that' Mrs. Lacey was 
inclined to be disdainful at the suggestion. ‘But go on, 
Mr. Brolly. I find this interesting, I must confess.' 

Brolly continued. Tt might have been necessary 
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because he didn’t want anyone to see the unconscious 
lad being removed—’ 

‘In that case he could have been removed in the 
van/ Mrs. Lacey pointed out stubbornly. 

‘Very true/ Brolly agreed. ‘But as the old man— 
Bill Tressider, I mean—had been told a doctor was 
coming, it was doubtless considered advisable to keep 
up that little piece of fiction, and a doctor would 
hardly arrive in a greengrocer’s van, although a 
crooked lawyer’s clerk might move from one district 
to another in one because it concealed his movements 

perfectly/ 

Mrs. Lacey said, C I think you’re laughing at me, 
Mr. Brolly.’ She sounded rather censorious. 

‘Indeed I’m not, ma’am/ Brolly hastened to 
assure her. ‘I said, you’ll remember, these are only 

guesses.’ 

Mrs. Lacey nodded, as though relenting a little in 
her attitude. 

‘Very true, Mr. Brolly/ she agreed, ‘so I’U not hold 
it against you. But we haven’t got far, have we?’ 

<1 t j 1 i n k we’re standing still, ma’am/ murmured 

Brolly unhappily. 

For which remark he received a sharp, penetrating 
glance. 

‘Meaning I'm holding up things, eh? 
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‘I didn't say so, ma'am.' 

‘But you meant it, and you're right.' The surprising 
Mrs. Lacey turned to her niece. ‘Very well, Nancy, 
now it's up to you. But you'll have to get Nick Cusack 
to do better than we have. We've just barged around 

in circles and got nowhere.' 

Brolly was suddenly a man standing very rigid, with 

wide eyes, surveying Mrs. Lacey as though she were 
someone he had not met until that moment. 

‘Nick who?' he queried. 

‘Cusack,' said Mrs. Lacey. ‘Don't tell me you know 

the old dodger.' 

Andy Brolly laughed. 

‘I know him all right, ma'am,' he said, ‘and Nick 
Cusack knows me. If it's the same man, and I don't 
suppose there are two,' he added. ‘Really, it's getting 
a habit around here, running into folks I know. First 
Bill Tressider, and now Nick Cusack. Yes, quite 
a habit.' 

He was rubbing his hands together in anticipation 
of the coming meeting. 

Mrs. Lacey compressed her lips, gave her niece 
an arched look, and said to Brolly, ‘I still think we're 
standing still, Mr. Brolly, don't you?' 

Brolly's hands dropped to his sides. He looked a 
picture of remorse. 
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Tm sorry. You're quite right, ma'am,' he said. 
‘But this is a bit of a surprise to me.' 

‘Well, I hope it'll turn out to be a pleasant one,' 
said the woman, her smile returning. ‘Run along, 
Nancy, go and pay your call, and mind Nick comes 
across with what Mr. Brolly wants to know.' 



( 



CHAPTER XVII 


/ 


IN THE ARCHES 


Secretly, as he and Nancy hurried to that part of the 
riverside area known locally as the Arches, Andy 
Brolly felt he could do with a stroke of luck. Much 
had happened in a matter of a comparatively few 
hours, but he realised that with the passing minutes 
the odds were piling up against the son of his old-time 
colleague and friend. The crooks against whom Jim 
was pitting his wits were desperate men taking des¬ 
perate measures. They felt they had a score to settle 
with this youngster who had wormed his way in 
among them and tried to discover a secret that would 
put a rope around a killer's neck. 

Such desperate men would continue to kill to 
preserve their grim secret. 

Brolly said nothing of this to his young companion 
as he hurried through the dingy streets with her. 
As a matter of fact, Nancy Lacey appeared in no 
mood for polite conversation. The purpose of her 
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journey filled her with some anxiety, and this was 
reflected in her face. She turned down a narrow 
street paved with uneven cobbles, and took Brolly 
along a curving passage that led close to the railway 
that continued from a dockside station. 

‘Now I understand what your aunt meant about 
in the Arches/ he said to his companion. ‘The railway 
arches that stretch back from the river.' 

She turned and looked at him. 

‘That’s right, Mr. Brolly. There are all sorts of 
queer places among those arches, little eating-houses 
and stores and grubby shops with adverts all over 
the front. They are either bricked up and fronted 
with boards like hoardings or made with strips of 
corrugated iron.’ 

‘And what sort of place is Nick’s?’ Brolly asked. 

For a moment her flashing smile seemed to mock him. 

‘You’ll see,’ she promised. 

Brolly saw all right. They wound their way down 

a line of dilapidated shanties in that gloomy world 
of crumbling brick and rotting woodwork, where 
little sunlight penetrated, and stopped before a tilted 
board over a door on which the remains of several 
very dilferent shades of paint strove to strike a note 
of dashing gaiety and failed dismally. On the tilted 
board uneven letters proclaimed that here one could 
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have keys cut, soldering jobs done while one waited, 
while estimates would be given readily for metalwork 

of all kinds. 

It sounded much more impressive than it looked. 

‘Surprised?* asked Nancy. 

‘Intrigued, rather,* muttered Brolly, and followed 

her when she opened the door and entered. 

An oil-lamp burned, and its sooty wick filled the 
interior with an acrid stench. Brolly saw a man he had 
arrested on two separate occasions in the past sitting 
at a grubby bench. He was in his shirt-sleeves and 
reading a newspaper. A pair of bent metal-rimmed 
spectacles drooped over his long thin nose. 

‘How goes it, Nick?* he said cheerfully. 

As though a shot had been fired, the man in shirt¬ 
sleeves jumped to his feet and stood quivering. His 

eyes shuttled around the room. 

‘Miss Nancy!* he choked. ‘An* you, Brolly.* He 
tried to regulate his breathing, finally managed to 
continue. ‘I tell you it*s nothing to do with me. When 
Skelly brought me them impressions I just made the 
keys. He said his boss had lost them, and—well, it 
might have been true.* 

Brolly picked up the newspaper. It was turned to 
the ‘Stop Press* columns and the smudged black print 
was headed Reported Robbery at Rose Hill . 
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Brolly read the short notice. It told little, and was 
couched in cautious terms. Either Harbrook had 
changed his mind about keeping silent, and had given 
the news out on his return to the police station, or the 
insurance company had decided to act, or even Gus 
Bowman might have felt he had to make a brief 
statement. However it was, the rumour was abroad, 
and it appeared to concern, of all people, Nick 
Cusack, whom Brolly had completely forgotten until 

a matter of minutes before. 

He felt a wild surge of hope. Maybe, after all, this 
was the piece of luck he had wanted. The sort of blind, 
unlooked-for luck that aided the equally blind goddess 

men called Justice. 

‘Nick—’ 

But before Nancy Lacey could spoil the effect of 
their entry Brolly had stopped her with a cautious 
word, and was firing a rapid stream of questions at 

the man in shirt-sleeves. 

Nick Cusack was a man with greying hair and in 
his face was mirrored the effects of fast-failing health. 
He had lived his life on the fringes of the underworld, 
and had never known peace of mind. Here, like a rat 
in a dark comer, he eked out a miserable existence, 
afraid alike of the police and the petty crooks with 

whom he consorted. 
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Caught off his guard by this unexpected visit from 
a man he had reason to fear, a man who knew too 
much about his police record, he tried to talk himself 
out of complicity in yet another crime that had 
ensnared him. 

He answered the rapid-fire questions. 

c How did you guess the keys were wanted for this 
job?' 

Brolly stabbed the paper. 

‘Skelly said he had a pal in the team/ 

c Who is this pal?" 

‘He didn't say.' 

‘When did you see Skelly last?'' 

‘Couple of days ago.' 

‘Had he anyone with him?' 

‘No.' 

‘Did you make only one set of those keys?' 

‘Yes.' 

‘Sure, Nick?' 

‘Yes, I tell you.' 

‘Where's the cast you made the keys from?' 

‘I gave it back to Skelly.' 

‘Why?' 

‘Because he asked for it.' 

So the questions went on, quick, unrelenting, not 
giving the cowering man a chance to think of denial 
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or frame an objection. Brolly realised that, for the 
time being, Nick Cusack had forgotten—as had Bill 
Tressider—that the man confronting him had retired 
from the police and had no authority to question him 
in this manner. He knew, further, that Nick was as 
slippery as an eel, and would deny anything or every¬ 
thing later, when he thought it served his ends to 
do so. In the meantime he had to manoeuvre him 
into making an admission that would help him find 

Skelly. 

‘Skelly's on the run, Nick. You know what that 
means/ 

Nick Cusack wiped his lips with a dry tongue. For 

once he was afraid to reply. 

‘He's come back to his bolt-hole in this area. You 

know where that is, Nick/ 

Again Cusack said nothing. His eyes grew brighter. 
‘You can tell me where I can find him,' Brolly said 

harshly. 

And then it came. A dirty finger pointed accusingly 
at Brolly and the man behind the bench said, Tve 
just remembered, Brolly. You're not a cop any more. 
No, you're not.' He laughed gratingly. ‘You can't 

question me—you can't do a thing.. 

The uncertain laughter echoed again, and then Nick 

Cusack saw Nancy standing by. 
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‘Miss Nancy/ he said, his manner changing at once, 
‘what are you doing here? What are you doing with 
Brolly? He—you—' 

Nick Cusack was nonplussed. He looked from one 
to the other in the manner of someone who has lost 
his way. 

‘Nick/ said Nancy sofdy, ‘I brought Mr. Brolly 
because I'm afraid only you can help him/ 

‘Me help him/ Nick Cusack scoffed, finding his 
lost nerve. ‘The only thing I'd help him to would be 
a good big dose of poison/ 

‘You gather, Miss Lacey/ said Brolly, ‘that Nick 

doesn't love me/ 

‘I should say not!' growled the man in shirt¬ 
sleeves. ‘I've got nothing to thank you for except 
bad luck—plenty of that.' 

‘You see, Miss Lacey,' Brolly explained, ‘years ago 
Nick and I held very different views about what 
constitutes other people's property. You've heard him 
admit—' 

But Cusack was not falling into that trap. 

‘I admit nothing,' he shouted, banging his fist on 
the counter. 

Nancy Lacey moved forward a couple of steps. 

‘You didn't let me finish, Nick,' she said gently. 

Nick Cusack shrugged his shoulders and twisted his 
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neck as though in a strange agony. He watched the 
girl closely, but did not speak. 

Nancy Lacey continued. ‘Nick/ she said, ‘I don't 
want to see you make another mistake.' 

‘Another?' Cusack took her up quickly. 

‘Like making those keys.' 

Cusack gulped, felt at his throat with a trembling 

hand. 

Before he could speak the girl was talking again, 
and the man behind the bench continued to watch 

her with wide, expressive eyes. 

‘Unless you can help us, Nick, there may be a 
terrible tragedy,' Nancy Lacey told the shirt-sleeved 
man gravely. ‘Jim Duggan of the Rose Hill club has 
been kidnapped. We believe he may be murdered— 
like his father—unless he can be rescued in time. 
We also believe Red Skelly can lead us to him. We 
must find Red Skelly. The police are on his trail, Nick. 

Don't you see?' 

It was fairly obvious that Nick Cusack saw, and 
what he saw scared him. He turned his hot gaze to 
Brolly, who was quick to seize an advantage from the 

situation developed by the girl. 

‘She’s right, Nick. Murder. You might be an 
accessory unless you can help us, and you know what 

that means.' 
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The shirt-sleeved man was now thoroughly fright¬ 
ened. The hand at his throat trembled violently. 

‘Murder !' he breathed, fascinated by the terrible 
meaning of the word. Tve never been mixed up in 
anything like that. You know that to be true, Brolly/ 

The ex-detective nodded slowly. 

‘Certainly I know it to be true, Nick/ he said. 
‘But that won't make any difference if a murder 
occurs. After all, this youngster is Inspector Duggan's 
son. He was trying to find out the truth about the 
shooting of his father. The police didn't clear up that 
spot of bad business, Nick. How do you think they'll 
feel about the murder of Phil Duggan's son? They 
won't stop till they've got everyone responsible. You 
know that. They're still looking for the murderer 
of Inspector Philip Duggan officially. These murder 
cases are never dropped until the guilty person is 
caught. Think it over, Nick.' 

But there seemed small need for the frightened man 
to take the advice. He was sufficiently appalled by the 
prospect held out before him. 

‘I've never squealed to the cops in my life,' he 
muttered, still clinging to the code of the under¬ 
world. 

‘Don't forget, Nick,' said Brolly slyly, ‘you yourself 
reminded me I'm not a cop. As for the keys—' 
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‘Yes?’ 

Nick Cusack dared to be hopeful. He hung on 
Brolly’s answer. 

‘Well, by telling the truth about them you may be 
doing yourself a good turn. And, after all, I seem to 
remember your saying something about Red Skelly 
telling you they were for his boss—whoever that is. 
There’s nothing wrong with my memory, Nick, I’m 
remembering you thought you had a good and honest 

reason for making those keys.’ 

The two men eyed each other. Each knew he was 

not bluffing the other. Each realized that he was like 
a man about to walk a tightly stretched wire that 

spanned two high peaks. 

Brolly glanced at the girl. She stood with hands 

pressed to her mouth. 

‘Please, Nick,’ she whispered huskily. 

Nick Cusack came to a swift decision. 

‘Very well,’ he said, ‘I’ll show you where Red 
SkeUy has a hiding-place. It isn’t far. Ever heard 

of the old vinegar brewery?’ 

Brolly hadn’t, but Nancy Lacey had. 

there!’ she exclaimed softly. At the end of 

Hopper’s Wharf. 

‘Come on,’ said Nick Cusack gruffly, ‘let’s go.’ 

He slipped on a jacket, locked the crazily painted 
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door, and led them through narrow ways to Hopper's 
Wharf, where a donkey engine groaned and stevedores 
worked at unloading a Dutch freighter. Beyond was 
a red brick building with a chimney that appeared 
to lean crazily against the skyline. 

‘Bomb blast in the war,' explained Nick Cusack 
in the manner of a guide dismissing a feature of 
doubtful interest. The place hasn't been repaired. 
Been locked up for years. This way.' 

He found a side door in a wall, and they went 
through. He did not seem to notice that their entry 
denied his statement about the place being locked. 
They walked along the slipway between rusted railings, 
and over a tiny bridge under which the river water 
gurgled gently. 

Nick Cusack fetched up short, pointing down with 
a finger. 

‘Look!' he exclaimed softly. ‘The sluice gate has 
been wound up a bit. The river's getting in!' 



CHAPTER XVIII 


FACE TO FACE 


Both Brolly and Nancy Lacey experienced a feeling 
of foreboding at their companion’s words. Nick Cu¬ 
sack, his metal-rimmed glasses tilted even more crazily 
over his hooked nose, stared down in fascinated wonder 
at the dark pool of quiedy gurgling water. 

‘Are you sure?’ queried Brolly. 

Nick Cusack’s head jerked an affirmative. 

‘But what’s the idea of the sluice?’ Brolly wanted 


to know. 

‘I believe back in the old days it was to wash out 
some c ellar which had a lot of stale malt deposits from 

he brewing,’ said Cusack. 

‘And you’re sure the sluice gate wasn’t open when 

/ou were last here? 

Brolly carefully did not inquire when that was. 
‘Absolutely positive,’ said the other man. ‘I tell 

U_ 3 He broke off. ‘Look for yourselves,’ he said, 

jointing to where a bright green fringe of slime showed 
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where the previous level of the high-tide water had 
risen. ‘It’s above the tidemarks along that wall. 
The old sluice gate has been opened by the winch 

inside/ 

‘Come on/ snapped Brolly, hurrying from the small 
bridge and stepping smartly towards the rear door 
of the old building. 

‘It's open!' Nancy Lacey exclaimed, pointing. 

Brolly nodded shortly. He was frowning intently. 
He said nothing because in those moments his 
thoughts were assuming a very dark complexion. He 
was suddenly afraid they might not be in time. In his 
mind's eye he still saw those swirling waters under the 
little bridge. 

They followed him into gloom. All around was the 
smell of damp, flaking walls mixed with a queer 
fragrance, sharp and sweet at the same time. 

Brolly, however, was allowing his companions no 
time to get clear impressions of their surroundings. 
He was ferreting around, looking for a door that would 
offer promise of leading downwards beneath the street 
level. He found one. It creaked alarmingly as he 
pushed it. They crowded through and started down 
some steps. It was not a deep flight of steps, and they 
came to a dark corridor. 

‘Wait a minute/ said Brolly, ‘while I strike a light/ 
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‘I wouldn’t do that if I were you/ said a soft but 
somehow harsh voice. 

Brolly and his companions stood motionless in a 
darkness that was almost complete. Suddenly an 
electric torch flashed upon them, searched their faces, 
and came to focus on Brolly’s. 

‘So it’s you/ said the voice. 

Brolly tried to place it, but it eluded him. 

‘And you were fool enough to think Cusack could 

help you.’ 

A stifled cry came from Nick Cusack. 


‘It’s-’ 

But before he could utter the name a shot rang out, 
and the sound seemed to fill the corridor like the 
rumble of a mighty avalanche cascading down a 
mountain-side when the spring snows melt. 

Nick Cusack broke off with a little groan and sank 
to his knees The torch ray followed him down, and 
remained playing on his bowed body like a thin 

limelight on the figure of an actor. 

N^cy Lacey choked and caught Brolly s arm. The 

ex detective raised a hand and patted hers, but he felt 

little like giving assurance. While his eyes probed at 

the shadows and the spinning cone of light, trying 

to pierce the darkness beyond, his mind was working 

at the name that eluded him. 
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However, without success. 

It seemed that he and Nancy Lacey stood there for 
a long while watching the figure of Nick Cusack 
droop down to the floor of the corridor. The man 
remained in a huddle. 

Slowly, deliberately, the torch ray lifted. 

‘Now walk forward, and don't try any tricks/ 

With Nancy Lacey clutching his arm tightly, Brolly 
started to pace the dark distance that was ahead. The 
torch ray came from one side. He calculated his 
chances of jumping the person who held the torch, 
and decided they were slim. 

Yet he had to do something. He just could not let 
himself and the girl walk to their death! 

That was the truth that stung his brain like needles 
of ice. 

They were advancing to their death. Nick Cusack 
had been deliberately shot down in cold blood to 
prevent him mentioning a name. The murderous 
individual who could do that would make sure that 
neither Brolly nor the girl got out of that place to tell 
what they knew. 

He thought again of the lapping water under the 
small footbridge and that tell-tale bright line of green 
tide scum. Somewhere not far away the river was 
entering. It was rising, filling a cellar. 
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‘Open the door/ 

It was the same soft but strangely harsh voice giving 
a command. At once Brolly's quick mind registered 
a fact. So there were two of them. 

A door opened, and thin light revealed a cellar- 
like compartment. Brolly saw that this compartment 
was at the foot of another small flight of stone steps. 
He saw boxes floating on the water, and a table 
moving sluggishly round, with a chair a short distance 
away. Then he saw a red head and beside it appeared 

the surprised face of Jim Duggan. 

It was Jim who shouted, Who is it? 

‘Me, Jim—Andy Brolly!' Brolly called. 

He had one swift moment of watching the pleasure 

that came to the young man s face. 

‘We're saved, SkellyP Jim cried. 

He and Red Skelly were breast deep in the dark 

water They started to push their way to the steps 


inside the cellar. 

At that moment the gun cracked again and a bullet 

threw water over their heads. 

‘Keep clear,' warned the voice. ‘You're not saved. 

You're merely being joined by some company/ 
Again Brolly had time to see the fast reaction 

depicted on the faces of the two men standing up in 
the filling cellar. 
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It was Red Skelly who came on regardless of the 
warning. Another bullet struck the water, inches from 
his shoulder. 

‘I said keep clear!* the voice ordered, and Brolly 
caught the rising note of hysteria. A new urge awak¬ 
ened in him. He removed the girl's hand from his arm 
and threw himself into the darkness beyond the cone 
of light. 

He felt himself collide with a lithe figure, and the 
light went out. Something whistled through the air 
by his head, and he saw what appeared to be a sword 
blade in the faint light from the cellar. 

The man with whom he grappled twisted like an eel, 
but Brolly managed to slither uppermost. He saw 
Francis Immuck standing on the top cellar step waving 
a sword blade at Red Skelly and Jim Duggan. And 
then Nancy Lacey was leaping on to the back of the 
solicitor's clerk. It was a crazy, shadow-shot tableau, 
seen only for one instant, and then Brolly was strug¬ 
gling for the gun gripped in his adversary's right 
hand. 

He lost count of time. His every effort was directed 
to turning that deadly weapon from pointing at his 
body. The perspiration poured from him. A pain 
started in his back, half numbing him, but he clung 
on, although the man with the gun fought desperately. 
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Brolly had his fingers around the barrel, but he could 
not turn it. 

He knew his strength was ebbing fast. The pressure 
on his back was too great. He would have to surrender 
his advantage and fall to one side, and then . . . 

That was when the flashing lights and the cry of 
fresh voices registered in his tired mind. Hands hauled 
him off the man he was fighting. 

Take it easy, Andy, take it easy/ a familiar voice 
said in his ear. 

He turned and saw the grim-set face of Thomas 
Harbrook. He shook his head to clear it, and then 
saw Sergeant Yates bearing on a piece of groaning 
machinery made up of cog-wheels that controlled 
a winch. 

The corridor seemed filled with helmeted police¬ 
men, and two of them were grasping Francis Immuck, 
who was handcuffed to Red Skelly. Between another 
pair, steel bracelets round his wrists, stood a figure 
that made Andy Brolly stare, a figure he had often 
m the past seen in a court-room casting aspersions 
on the work of the police and claiming that they 
hounded innocent men m order to achieve an easy 
conviction. 

‘Marcus Treeson!' he gasped. 

Everything that had happened seemed suddenly to 
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rake meaning. The gang that worked so effectively 
and was defended with all the tricks that legal aid 
allowed. The cellar filled with stolen property next 
to the Blackamoor's Head. The strange comings and 
goings of Francis Immuck, a solicitor's clerk. The 
swift decision to shoot Nick Cusack, who had made 
the keys that allowed someone to burgle the Rose Hill 
safe. 

But Skelly? Why drown Skelly with Jim? 

For a moment Brolly puzzled over that problem, 
and then the answer presented itself. Skelly had been 
Jim's companion, according to Moira. It had been 
Skelly who had the keys made. Of course, Skelly had 
gone to the Rose Hill club sometime with Jim, and 
got the wax impression of the manager's keys, and 
now he too was thought to know too much. He had 
run to this cellar, and in doing so had sealed his own 
d oorn . pj e could not be left to live as a witness to the 

killing of Jim Duggan. 

Brolly's reeling mind was brought back to the 
amazing situation in that crowded corridor by Har- 
brook's matter-of-fact voice. 

‘Ah, the gun!' 

He had picked up the weapon for which Brolly had 
striven. 

‘Unless I miss my guess, we'll find this is the gun 
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that fired the shot which killed Phil Duggan/ Har- 
brook said slowly. 

At that the cool-seeming man whose wrists were 
manacled appeared to lose his last fragment of self- 

control. 

‘No 1 / he shrieked, struggling with the men who held 
him prisoner. 

But Harbrook merely said, ‘Take him away/ 
Marcus Treeson the successful criminal lawyer, 
who so often had defended rogues arrested and 
charged by the police, was led away screaming. 
Behind him stumbled Francis Immuck, a shrunken, 
suddenly old man very near to tears, and after the 
clerk followed Red Skelly, water streaming from his 
clothes, his left arm extended forward to join the 
clerk's right in the secure grip of the handcuffs that 
united them. 

‘How did you arrive here when you did?' asked Brolly. 
‘As soon as I left the Blackamoor’s Head I had 
Yates put a man to watch Treeson's office,' Harbrook 
explained. ‘1 was sure something would break from 
that quarter after what you had told me about Immuck. 
It did. We got word that Treeson had left in a hurry. 
Obviously he had been 'phoned by Immuck. We 
contacted patrol cars by radio, picked him up and 
followed. We were watching the place when you 
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turned up and gave us a bit of a shock, Andy. We had 
to let you go in, especially as you had Cusack with you. 
It was plain you had turned up something fresh, and 
we didn’t wish to act too soon. But when the shooting 

started—’ 

Harbrook shrugged and turned to Nancy Lacey, 
who was trying to help Jim Duggan dry himself on 

an old sack. 

‘I think the man who shot your father, Jim, will pay 

the penalty,’ he said quiedy. 

‘He’s a clever lawyer. He may wriggle clear of 

a conviction,’ said Jim, but there was no malice in his 
tone, only a strange wonder at all that had happened. 
‘Then we’ll get him for Cusack. Nick’s dead, shot 

through the heart,’ Harbrook stated flady. 

That was when Jim found Nancy Lacey’s head on 

his shoulder. She was crying. 

He lifted her tear-stained face. 

‘You’re the girl at the window,’ he said, stroking 
back her hair, ‘and I saw you jump on that man’s 
back, the man who pretended to be a doctor, and 

W ^Butthat was all Brolly heard. Harbrook had tugged 
. • sleeve gendy, and the two old colleagues had 

walked down the corridor to attend to the removal 

of the body of Nick Cusack. 
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PRIDE OF THE ROSES 


Come on, Jim!' 

‘Come on the Roses!' 

The cries from thousands of excited spectators 
ringed the Rose Hill track. The home club's sup¬ 
porters had turned out in strength to see the fresh 
challenge by Broad Vale accepted. Bob Mell, who 
had been injured at the previous meeting of the two 
clubs at Rose Hill, was not riding on this occasion, 
but he was present, watching his club trying to level 
the scores and pass Rose Hill's. 

Lap after lap had been fought out with grim tenacity 
by the opposing pairs. The coloured helmets were 
seen through a swirl of exhaust smoke and cinder 
dust. As the minutes passed the excitement of the 
crowd grew. At their stations the stewards watched 
with sharp eyes for any infringement, the mechanics 
stood hunched together, discussing the rival riders' 

chances. Broad Vale had fought hard, and were not 
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yet defeated, but to-night the Roses had ridden bke 
men inspired. Johnny Bush and Ginger Tait had 
eaten their laps and finished hungry for more work 
on the track. Stan Hickey was suffering a slight cold, 
and on doctor’s orders was not riding. He sat with 
Moira and Andy Brolly, watching his colleagues’ 
efforts with fine appreciation. Rose Hill was sweeping 
all before it. A few more meetings bke this and they 
would be at the top of the League. Stan had been 
watching Moira as Steve Lawson battled with Broad 
Vale’s number three. He had caught Brolly looking 
at him, and the two men had exchanged a knowing 

look. 

Now as the roar went up afresh for Jim Duggan, 
Stan Hickey turned his gaze to where Nancy Lacey 
sat next to her aunt. Mrs. Lacey and her niece were 
with Gus Bowman, the manager’s guests for that 
evening. Nancy looked as excited now as Moira had 

been a short while before. 

Again Stan found Brolly looking at him and grin¬ 
ning in understanding. This time the ex-detective 
winked. Stan Hickey winked back. 

( j^q— ko—Roses! 

The familiar cry of the club’s supporters rose in 
chant that stirred the blood. Head low over his 
handlebars, Jim Duggan was fighting it out inch by 
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inch with Chunky Phillips, the sporting captain of 
Broad Vale. If Jim won Rose Hill had the decision 
in the bag. If Chunky Phillips hung on and beat him 
at the post he would have gone a long way towards 
restoring his own team's confidence, already shaken 
by the masterful way in which the Rose Hill riders 
had pushed their machines round the circuit. 

But Jim was giving him no opportunity. Both men 
were flat out and holding on. They were crowding 
each other at comers until it seemed that nothing 
short of a miracle could prevent a collision which 
must bring disaster to both. However, with superb 
riding control they cleared those treacherous comers, 
rode the cambers, came whistling into the straights 
together, back wheels pitching, the cinders flying. 

The crowd was standing cheering. This was indeed 
a battle of aces, arid it seemed that for one period that 
night Rose Hill had met its match. 

The cries of the Broad Vale supporters were pitched 
higher. 

‘That's the style, Chunky!' 

‘On the Valers!' 

The shouted cries of the rival factions became a blur 
of sound that swelled as again the two speed aces rode 
a high corner with front wheels level. Neither was 
giving an inch. Neither could fling the cinders of his 
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passing in his rival's face. As it seemed from the 
crowded stands their machines might have been 
joined by invisible wires. 

Nancy Lacey was clutching her aunt's arm and 
jumping up and down in her seat. She threw a glance 
round, rather self-consciously, and met the friendly 
smile of Moira. Jim's sister had taken to the girl who, 
as she saw it, was responsible for helping to save Jim's 

life. 

‘I don't think I can bear to watch much more!' 
Nancy gasped. 

‘You'd better not miss seeing how Jim pulls it out 
of the bag/ Stan Hickey advised, and Moira laughed 

with quiet confidence. 

Nancy glanced back at the track, just as a fresh 
swell of excited sound rose from the throats of the 
onlookers. Jim Duggan had forced Chunky Phillips 
higher up a comer this time, and at once had turned 
in sharply, with a daredevil sureness that held the 
crowd fascinated. His swift, split-second manoeuvring 
gained him three inches—four—half a foot! 

He was in front! 

Yes the pride of the Roses had worked to take an 
^vantage, and he was holding to it relendessly. The 
• inches grew stubbornly to a foot, the foot to half 
a length, and by that time Chunky Phillips was again 
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holding him. But try as he might, the gallant Broad 
Vale captain could not close the lead. They finished 
with the crowd yelling themselves hoarse and Jim 
still that vital and all-important half-length in front 
of the toiling Broad Vale skipper. 

When the match was over the Rose Hill riders and 
their friends met in Gus Bowman's office. 

Tve arranged a little celebration to-night,' the Rose 
Hill manager said. ‘We're joining our friends and 
rivals from Broad Vale to celebrate Bob Mell's recov¬ 
ery. I understand he will soon be riding again for 
them.' 

There was applause at this welcome news, for the 
Broad Vale team of riders were liked for themselves. 

‘All the same,' Gus Bowman went on, smiling 
round him, ‘it's a bit of a celebration for Rose Hill too. 
We got back the money that was stolen from the safe. 
In fact, we've got a new safe. Look at it.' 

There were some loud laughs as he indicated the 
new safe that stood where the other had remained 
since the club's opening. 

‘Another thing,' he went on, ‘we shan't be able to 
toast Jim, here, but I think he knows how we all feel 
about him, and if he ever feels like getting himself 
kidnapped again—' 

He didn't have to continue. His words were drowned 
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in laughter. When it had quitened down a little he 
added, ‘But on behalf of the club I should like to 
thank those friends we have here who helped to 
straighten out a difficult problem. If it hadn't been 
for Moira going to Mr. Brolly and starting the ball 

rolling— 

Again he was interrupted, this time by a round 
of handclapping. Moira, flushing, tried to look any¬ 
where except at the circle of friendly faces, and in 
the end found herself staring at Steve Lawson. 

She was thinking how happy she was that things 
were now straightened out between Steve and Jim. 
After all, it was Steve who took Jim's place, and 


so. 


• • • • 

But she was too happy to dwell in the past— 
anyway, with Steve there smiling at her only a few 

feet away. 

As the handclapping died Jim was heard saying, 
‘And if Nancy hadn’t found that dry sack I’d have 
caught my death of cold, I don’t mind telling you. 
I think she wants a great big hand for what she did. 
I shouldn’t have been riding to-night without her.’ 

That seemed quite sufficient reason for another 
round of hearty handclapping, and Gus Bowman had 

to raise his hands and beckon for quiet. 

‘We’re all grateful to Nancy and to her aunt, who,’ 
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he inserted mischievously, ‘makes an excellent cup 
of tea—so I*m given to understand/ 

‘Come down to the Blackamoor sometime/ said 
Mrs. Lacey quite readily, ‘and HI let you find out for 
yourself/ 

At that the laughter became quite out of hand, and 
Gus Bowman wisely tried no more to stem his friends* 
exuberance. After all, this was a real occasion for Rose 
Hill. 

‘Where are you taking us for the blow-out, Gus?* 
called Johnny Bush. ‘Not the Dinky Cabin , I hope!* 

There was more laughter. Gus Bowman found an 
opportunity of slipping through the throng and reach¬ 
ing the side of Andy Brolly. 

‘You heard about Immuck, Mr. Brolly?* he asked 
in a loud whisper. 

Brolly nodded. ‘You mean he*s agreed to turn 
King*s Evidence? Yes, that clears everything up. It 
also helps Harbrook and his men to solve a few other 
problems about a wide criminal network. Quite a 
clean-up of dangerous rogues.* 

‘The case will make a sensation when it comes to 
court. There*s one thing that disturbs me, though,* 
the Rose Hill manager confessed. 

‘I can guess what it is,* Brolly nodded. ‘Jim appearing 
as witness for the Crown. The publicity for the club/ 
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‘Yes. If that could be avoided I should be a very 
happy man, Mr. Brolly.’ 

He was raising his voice, for the hubbub of excited 
chatter was growing louder each minute. The Rose 
Hill riders knew they had given their club a real 
chance to get to the top of the League and stay there, 
and were not of a mind to consider the past. They 
were young and had won a notable victory. And to¬ 
morrow, after all, was another day, and the fun of the 
evening had not yet started. It wasn’t every night 

Gus Bowman gave a party. 

That was the moment when the door opened and 

Tiny Murdoch stood at the opening. 

‘Inspector Harbrook and Sergeant Yates,’ he an¬ 
nounced, in a voice that demanded attention. But he 
stared at Gus Bowman as he made the announcement, 
and his glance plainly intimated that he personally 
considered that nothing but trouble could come from 

such a visit. 

He stood back to let Harbrook and Yates enter. 
They were at once seized upon by the Rose Hill 
riders and their hands shaken. It was some minutes 
before Gus Bowman could get across to the inspector. 

‘So glad you were able to make it, inspector,’ he 
said. ‘We shouldn’t have been complete without you 
and the sergeant to-night.’ 
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‘Very nice of you, Mr. Bowman/ nodded the 
inspector, smiling broadly, and jerking a head to¬ 
wards the comer. ‘See you've got a new safe/ 

‘And not one with a key in this time. A combination 
lock,' the manager informed him. ‘But you didn't 
come here to talk shop.' 

‘Nevertheless,' said Harbrook, giving the other a 
meaning look, ‘I've got one piece I don't suppose 
you'll mind hearing, Mr. Bowman.' 

Gus Bowman looked mildly surprised, and just 
a little apprehensive. 

‘Oh,' he murmured. 

c Red Skelly has made a statement that allows us to 
dispense with Jim as a witness except to corroborate 
the evidence of myself and Andy Brolly. It was Brolly 
really, you see—' 

‘You mean,' said the Rose Hill manager, breaking 
in, ‘that Jim will not have to make the kidnapping 
story public?' 

‘That's exactly what I mean. You see, it won't 
have any direct value at the trial. It's quite another 
story.' 

i 

‘Quite another story,' Gus Bowman repeated to 
himself, staring around the office at the laughing 
crowd who were his guests. 

The facts of which,' Harbrook added, ‘will not be 
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made public. Only a few of us will know the whole 
truth, the story of a young man who tried to find his 
father's killer, and in the most amazing way did!' 

Again the door opened, and Tiny Murdoch's broad 
face stared at the gathering. He opened his mouth to 
make a fresh announcement, but this time the shouts 
quite defeated him. Not a word was heard. But the 
group who crowded after him into the office were 
received with shouts of welcome and much hand¬ 
clapping. There was Chunky Phillips with the Broad 
Vale manager, and then the rest of the riders who 
rode in hooped shirts, with Bob Mell hobbling on 

a stick. 

Suddenly there was a circle around Bob Mell, and 
the others were singing, Tor he's a jolly good fellow!' 
and hurrahing. The spirit of carnival had certainly 
invaded the office of the Rose Hill manager, whose 
eyes were very bright. 

‘You know,' he said to Harbrook, who was still 
beside him, ‘every day brings its problems, inspector, 
but there's no other job I'd sooner have than managing 
this club and my own bunch of speed aces—even if 

they are liable to be kidnapped.' 

‘That's a business risk, I suppose,' laughed Har¬ 
brook. 

‘Not with you and Brolly to go out and bring them 
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back/ retorted Gus Bowman, with another flashing 
grin before he was caught up in a vortex of laughing, 
high-spirited guests who were determined to enjoy 
themselves. 




